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TIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS. World's description of the affair. This is almost being an accessory 
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io New Orleans. “The negroes,” our Democratic friends will learn 
TuE official figures having not all come in, the exact majorities in| with regret—the Associated Press says so—‘“ are making very bold 
the October elections cannot be given, but it is plain that the Repub- | threats,” and they will probably have to have some more printing of- 
licans have carried Ohio by something like 17,000, Pennsylvania by fices burned about their ears. The St. Landry massacre, by the way, 
about 10,000, Nebraska by about 2,000, and Indiana by a little less seems to have resulted in the killing of more than one hundred negroes, 
than 1,000. By rights, these majorities ought to read 22,000, 20,000, While we are in this military district of our American Poland, it is as 
2,000, and 8,000 or more. It is difficult for an outsider to form an idea well to look for a moment at the case of a former satrap who has been 
of the struggle through which the Pennsylvania Republicans have had | trying to do business in Marion County, Texas. On the 11th of the 
to pass. Seymour was to be elected in Pennsylvania, and all the re- | month news came to Galveston of the murder of the Honorable G. W. 
sources of the Democracy of the Atlantic States were poured into Smith, a Republican delegate to the convention. He had been speak- 
Philadelphia, just as those of the Western and Southern Democracy | ing to an audience of his constituents, and on leaving the meeting was 
were poured into Southern Indiana. It was intended that Philadel- fired upon. He appears to have returned the fire—which is the more 
phia should give the Democrats a majority of 8,000 votes, and that, it | likely as he was a Union captain during the war—and retreated to the 
was thought, would give the State to Seymour. This struggle, fortu- | quarters of a small detachment of United States troops. These the at- 
nately, leaves the Republicans in the State far better organized than it tacking party disarmed, their commander apparently being cowardly 
found them—indeed, than they ever were before. The victory gives | or most inefficient, and then Smith was literally riddled with bullets. 
them the United States senatorship, which Mr. Buckalew now holds. Buchanan and Hancock together have made Texas a fine place of resi- 
The lost Congressional districts will perhaps be regained, on account dence for men not rebels. The massacre at Millican, done in August 
of the fraudulent votes cast. The two city districts, at all events, ought, last, is said to be as yet not reported upon by any United States officer. 
we should think, to be recovered ; and Mr. John Covode has announced | —— — —- 

his intention to contest the representation of the Twenty-first Dis- | On to-day week, at Pine Bluff, in Arkansas, the Deputy Sheriff of 
trict. In Ohio, the senatorship was lost last year; this year three Con- | Drew County, a Republican, was tied to a negro and both were killed 
gressional districts have been lost and one gained. But Mr. Ashley is | at one shot. “ A carpet-bag deputy slain in Arkansas,” the World says 
as well out of Congress as in it; and it is a great comfort that the in reference to this case. The arms which we spoke of as being at 
“working-man’s candidate,” Mr. 8. F. Cary, whom the working-men | Memphis, on their way to Arkansas, were the property of Governor 
graphically describe as “a fraud,” gives up his seat to an honest Re- | Clayton and Senator McDonald, and were to have been sold to the 
publican. General Morgan’s victory over his Republican competitor | State for the militia. A steamer was at last procured to take them from 
in the Columbus District is a misfortune, both on account of the man | Memphis, but before she was far from the city she was captured by a 
it puts in and the man it keeps out. General Morgan is one of the tugboat load of masked men and the guns were thrown into the river. 
sort of men—like Mr. James Brooks, Mr. 8. 8. Cox, Mr. Mungen, and. The innocence of the Associated Press reporter was almost too much for 
other “leaders ””—whose worthlessness in opposition has been as inju- him when he transmitted this intelligence and news of the governor's 
rious to the Republican party as it has been discreditable to their own. | action after the piracy. ‘“ Prominent officials,” he says, say that they 
Indiana will send a Republican senator to take Mr. Hendricks’s place, | C@2not quite comprehend the governor's telegram to Schofield, in which 
so the prize for which he entered the contest, and for the gaining of he says that he is satisfied armed resistance to the laws is contemplated 
which so much money was spent and so much cheating done, has |in Arkansas. The officials “do not understand why he should enter- 
eluded him. And there is hardly a doubt that Mr. Daniel Voorhees | tain such fears, as he himself states that the arms were thrown over- 
will be unseated. It was only by cheating that he was returned; and | board by the captors.” It is hard to understand ; especially as the 
it is a shame that, after having been expelled the House for disloyalty, gentlemen who took the Hesper are notoriously ignorant of the use of 
he should be able to go back and stay even long enough to be turned out fire-arms and captured both her and the tugboat by moral suasion, in 
for fraud. Wisconsin, also, will very soon consign Mr. Doolittle to the employment of which agency the older residents of Arkansas have 
private life; and, what with his substitute and Mr. Buckingham, reached great excellence. The governor will nevertheless need troops. 
from Connecticut, in piace of Mr. Dixon, the party will console itself. Many of the Republicans who are in office, or have otherwise made 
for Mr. Wade’s retirement. Luckily, the Senate can “get along” with | themselves conspicuous marks, are fleeing into Missouri. 

a smaller number of Democrats than the House ought to have, or it| ~ Saati: ee : 
would almost seem as if Republicans there were going to be too nu-| ‘Im the Carolinas there are two partisan murders reported as having 
merous. Still, the next four years have much in store, and all the party occurred within the week. On the afternoon of Friday, in broad day- 
has may be needed. light, a colored Senator standing on the platform of a railroad car, 
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in Abbeville District, was killed by three men, who coolly rode up 


to the train and shot him. “The murderers were not recognized.” 
In the same district a white member of the House of Representatives 


was killed by a disguised party, who shot him in his carriage as he 
was approaching his home. He was what is called a “ scallawag ”— 
being a native Southerner, and not Democratic in his political opinions. 
North Carolina has as yet had no murders; but the governor is appre- 
hensive of violent outbreaks on the 8d of November, and has seen fit 
to issue his proclamation, in which he declares “ that weapons of an ex- 
traordinary character”—repeating rifles—“ are imported into the State 
by political organizations, and distributed in a secret manner among 
persons whose spokesmen deny the authority of the existing govern- 
ment, and who publicly declare that all government, to be authorita- 
tive and binding, must proceed alone from one race of our people.” 
General Miles, the Vandal guard of Mr. Jefferson Davis at Fortress 
Monroe, is in command in North Carolina, and he has so disposed the 
too few troops under his orders that very likely Governor Holden’s ap- 
prehensions will not be justified by any disturbances. Indeed, the 
bold tone of his proclamation, which, as a state document, does credit 


to his literary abilities, is confirmatory proof of the encouraging testi- 


mony concerning North Carolina affairs which we have borne on more 
than one occasion. Evidently, the governor has at his back a good 
many white men of like mind with himself; and we expect that there 
will be a tolerably easy Republican victory in North Carolina, and 
that in the whole State there will not be three such murders as have 
been done by the hundred in the rest of the South. 





Mr. Motley delivered, on Tuesday evening, the opening lecture at 
the Fraternity Course in Boston, testifying, in his first words, the depth 
of his sympathy for the Republican Cause, and his sense of responsi- 
bility as a citizen to do all in his power to lend it success. His address 
was a peculiarly able and eloquent presentation of the issues now at 
stake, and rich, as might haye been expected, in historical illustrations. 
Especially admirable were his remarks on State sovereignty and cen- 
tralization, and on the oppressiveness of reconstruction, while with great 
weight he set forth the arguments against repudiation in any shape. 
The summary of the character of General Grant, with which he closed, 
was full of feeling of a sort not generally found in campaign speeches, 
and such as Mr. Beecher is generally master of, though in this respect 
he disappointed his hearers at the Brooklyn Academy the other night. 
Mr. Motley’s speech appears to have been printed, and we hope that it 
will have a very wide circulation. 





What General Blair’s programme is, if he should be elected, we 
were informed by his “ manly but infelicitous ” utterance in the Brod- 
head letter. The present governments in every Southern State were to 
be overthrown by violence, and the President was to be a passive wit- 
ness of the new revolution, if not an active participator. He has recent- 
ly made another equally manly and equally felicitous utterance in one 
of his numerous St. Louis speeches. This time ‘he tells us what the 
Democratic party is going to do in case it doesn’t succeed. The Rad- 
ical candidate, General Grant, is never to be allowed to leave the 
White House alive. We paid no attention to this threat when news 
of it came by telegraph, but it is now given by the St. Louis papers 
in their report of the speech. The Brodhead letter was written 
soberly, in cold blood, and, as we suppose, by a colder blooded man 
than General Blair; but we doubt if there is not more to be feared 
from the threatenings of the harangue. Southern hearts can be fired 
individually as well as collectively, and talk like this of Blair’s is 
wickedly dangerous. 





One of the most singular political movements ever set on foot in this 
country has during the week been suggested by the World. So far as 
is now apparent on the surface, the thought of changing the Demo- 
cratic candidates was first conceived by Mr. “ Wash. McLean” and 
some of the other Pendleton leaders in Ohio. It is entirely worthy of the 
gentlemen whom the Democratic party has latterly been obliged to ac- 
cept as leaders—wire-pullers dignified with the name of statesmen, and 
so destitute of the first element of political good sense, in a country 





where the people rule, that there is hardly one of them who for the last 
dozen years has, at any time, guessed what the people thought and how 
they were feeling. It would of course have been a ridiculous attitude 
for the party to put itself in—that of deserting its chosen standard- 
bearers, finding new ones, nominating them, reconciling the jarring 
sections of the Democracy to the informally selected substitutes—and 
doing it all within twenty days of the day of election. The proposal 
was so fatuous that it is no wonder if people have ever since been look- 
ing about for some hidden reason which induced the World to make it. 
But having heard that in reality it came originally from the able men 
who thought Seymour and Blair could carry the country, nobody will 
think it necessary to look hard foroccult reasons. The eagerness, how- 
ever, with which the World and the inner ring of New York politicians 
caught up the idea and urged it on the attention of the party is a matter 
for curious consideration. The explanations that have been given are va- 
rious, but a probable opinion is, that all hope of electing their Presiden- 
tial candidates having been lost, our Democratic politicians resolved to 
take some means of impressing the New York rank and file with the 
necessity of trading Seymour votes for Republican votes for Hoffman 
and Assemblymen. The Assemblymen are, of course, to send a De- 
mocratic Senator to Congress in place of Morgan or Fenton; Hoffman 
is to remove the Tammany ring to Albany; and the State is to be 
blessed with a government like that of this city. If this explanation 
seems too far-fetched, it will seem so only to people ignorant of the 
political intriguing for which New York has always been notorious. 
We ourselves do not quite accept it. The selling out of Seymour, or 
we are much mistaken, began before the October elections, and was 
contemplated, if not determined upon, before he was put in nomination. 
However that may be, the articles in question have had something of 
the effect we have spoken of, Furthermore, they must have given the 
World managers a delightful experience of the “I told you so” feeling. 
Last summer the World worked hard for Chase and a progressive plat- 
form, and was severely snubbed for doing so. Now it has retorted 
upon its revilers; and not idly either, for it cannot be otherwise than 
that so frank a confession of defeat as it made in advising a change of 
base will do something to force the conviction on the party mind that 
the World’s and not Vallandigham’s wing of the party must rule. Re- 
publicans may properly rejoice at the whole affair, and that for a dozen 
reasons. One is, that it is something gained for honesty in politics if 
the Democracy throughout this and other States can be made to hate 
and disregard the treacherous Democratic managers of this city and 
Albany. 


What effect all this manceuvring will have on the result in this 
State, it is hard to say. We are much inclined to think that it will 
have none, or little; that Griswold as well as Grant will defeat his 
opponent ; and that neither Mr. Tilden nor Mr. Church nor Mr. Sweeney 
will go to Washington. Even if the prospect were not so good of 
giving Grant at any rate a tolerable majority in this State, even if 
Seymour gets the vote of every Democrat, there is not the least reason 
why Republicans should bargain. Grant has no need of our thirty- 
three electoral votes. What the Republican party in this State ought 
to desire above all things is the defeat of the Tammany candidate for 
governor; it is of vastly more importance than carrying the State for 
Grant. Meantime, the legitimate work of the campaign goes on with 
the utmost activity; the stump speakers are in great force, and pro- 
cessions and oratory are the nightly occupation of the citizens; the 
party headquarters are full of clerks mailing documents by the 
thousand ; the American landscape which has people and has not a 
flag visible, must be rarely seen. The weekly number of meetings is 
some hundreds, and many of the speakers are very clever. General 
Sharpe, for example, puts to shame most of our experienced speech- 
makers. Governor Seymour is himself going to take the stump and 
formally become what some of the irreverent have called him—“ the 
tail to Hoffman’s kite.” Elsewhere throughout the country, even 
where the October fighting was done, there is much ardor, but it 
is nowhere hotter than in the Fifth Massachusetts District, where 
the Democrats—the Democrat of that district is a being decid- 
edly different from the “copperhead” or the New York natural- 
ized variety—have nominated Judge Otis Lord, and are not 
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going to vote for Mr. Dana. Mr. Dana is stumping the county, and so 
is General Gordon, who made Butler’s acquaintance in war times, and 
feels that affection for him which animates the breasts of all the good 
officers with whom he ever came in contact. His speeches are very 
remarkably plain spoken. It is calculated that if a vote were taken 
to-day the poll would stand 38,500 for Lord, 8,500 for Dana, and 6,500 
for Butler. But Mr. Richard Spofford and other leading Democrats are 
out in favor of their old ally, and it is improbable, we should suppose, 
that the vote for Lord will reach so high a figure as 3,500. The 
struggle is a very severe one; but however it may turn out, the more 
intelligent and respectable section of the Republican party will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that they have washed themselves clean of 
General Butler, and will be no longer responsible for any injury he 
may do the party, or any disgrace he may bring upon the national 
good name. By the way, the present devices of some of his friends 
are quite worthy of himself. The Boston Commonwealth—calling in 
again, if we are not mistaken, the “reasoner” whom it employed in 
the impeachment business—recently made an attack on Mr. Dana for 
having, when in England, written a letter, “which made every Tory 
rejoice and every Liberal sick at heart,” against the extension of the 
right of suffrage to more men than at that time possessed it. This charge 
the Transcript shows to be sheer fabrication. Mr. Dana being asked 
for information as to the working of the two systems of balloting, that 
of voting with the sealed envelope or with the folded ballot, gave the 
information desired, and probably made very few Liberals very sick. 
Mr. Buffinton, implicated in the purchase of an appointment in the 
revenue service, is, we are sorry to see, nominated in the New Bedford 
District in the face of strenuous opposition. , 





An advertising apothecary, Mr. Helmbold, of this city, recently 
wrote a letter to match that which Judge Edwards Pierrepont recently 
wrote to Mr. A. T. Stewart, when he placed his check for $20,000 in 
Mr. Stewart’s hands to be used by the friends of Grant for campaigning 
purposes, Mr. Helmbold, in his epistle, laid down the Democratic po- 
litical creed, as Judge Pierrepont had previously laid down, with rea- 
sonable accuracy, the creed of the Republican party. The person to 
whom his communication was addressed is a member of a firm doing 
business up-town. It will hardly be believed, but the Tribune actually 
advises its readers—as if it were the Montgomery Mail, or the Inde- 
pendent Monitor, or the Atlanta Zra, or the Petersburg Jndez, or a jour- 
nal published at Richmond, on the James—to refrain from giving their 
custom to the firm in question. We hardly know what to say to 
this. 





George Francis Train is among the latest adherents of Grant, as the 
“American People” are told in an address of which the Cable news; 
monger has seen fit to telegraph a summary. He has discovered in 
the Democratic party a friendliness to England which is enough to 
drive every Irishman from the ranks; and for his part, if he is to con- 
test the election of Morrissey, he insists on being an independent can- 
didate. We doubt if his ambition would have satisfied itself with this 
humble leadership if he had had access to the World's files during the 
past week. The horrible destitution of Presidential candidates fore- 
shadowed by that paper after the fall elections, would have inspired 


_ Train to quite another manifesto. The hardships of his imprisonment, 


however, ought not to be aggravated by his ignorance of what is going 
on in this country. It may be still not tog late to drop Seymour for 
Train. The hard-hearted creditors who will not, as he says, let him 
out of jail till he is elected member of Congress, would certainly be 
thrown into consternation on finding that they had a President of the 
United States under lock and key in a British dungeon. His chances 
of release would be vastly improved by this higher nomination, and if 
he is wise he will telegraph a willingness to take Seymour's place—or 
Blair's. Blair has as good a chance as Seymour really ; his becom- 
ing President has been admitted as probable even by the Seymour 
press of this State. 





The Pall Mall Gazette, in reviewing the statistics of Irish emigra- 
tion to this country, finds evidence, in the diminished numbers, of in- 
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creasing prosperity among the Irish people, and looks to the time 
when wages will be so nearly equalized on both sides of the water that 
emigration from Ireland will cease entirely. Even now the returning 
emigrants amount to from a quarter to a third of the outgoing. Ces- 
sation, the Gazette thinks, will inevitably cause a great delay in the 
material progress of the United States, ualess the Germans and other 
European peoples supply the place of the Irish. No one can doubt 
that this substitution will take place to an even greater extent than 
has already been the case since the German stream, for instance, be- 
gan to surpass the Irish in volume; and, as we write, we learn of a 
vigorous effort which is making to put the Baltic population, and that 
of the provinces lying to the south and east, in direct steam communi- 
cation with New York, by making a railroad centre of Stettin and using 
Swinemiinde as a port of departure. Moreover, the emigrants of the 
future are to be still more largely agricultural than ever, when the South 
as well as the West is fairly opened to colonization. The Irish having 
served comparatively little as pioneers and cultivators, they will not be 
missed from this company, while their peculiar work on railroads and 
canals, and other simply laborious offices, will apparently be in time mo- 
nopolized by the Chinese, keeping pace with the advance of the Pacitic 
Railroad. How much the new treaty will accomplish for us on this 
side depends a good deal on the temper of the Californians and their 
submission to paper stipulations. Once admitted, however, the Chin- 
ese will not stop west of the Sierra Nevada. We shall be greatly sur- 
prised if they do not ultimately congregate in this city in considerable 
numbers; and they may contribute a satisfactory solution to the * ser- 
vant-gal ” question. 


There are a good many reasons why the Spanish revolution may 
not result, as could be wished, in a liberal and stable form of govern- 
ment, and why speculations on this subject should be indulged in 
with caution. Supposing, however, that the Junta maintains itself 
till December 15, the date assigned for the assembling of the Cortes, 
Spain will have enjoyed in the interval a formally unexceptionable 
rule. Every decree of the Junta thus far has been, within the limits of 
possibility, as considerate of human and individual rights as if it were 
certain that the Cortes would decide in favor of a republic. The 
week’s work of this provisional government has been, if we may trust 
the Cable, to reopen the free schools, to decree freedom to all children 
born of slaves hereafter in the colonies, to provide for conforming the 
national coinage to that of France, and to appoint, among other offi- 
cials, a Minister to England. These and the acts which preceded 
them are well worth, if only to be put on paper, the bloodless revolu- 
tion which has procured them. 


In Italy, of course, the events in Spain have not caused inconsol- 
able grief. The Roman question is now reduced to its lowest terms, 
and France can no longer share with any other power the odium of 
maintaining the Pope. Some late discussions, also, on the part of the 
Italian press, as to whether Italy could afford to make alliances in case 
of a war between France and Prussia, have become simplified since it 
is certain that Spain will not add weight to the Emperor's demands 
for assistance in such a struggle. Italy can with greater security plead 
its internal affairs as an excuse for neutrality; and that this is no mere 
pretext, the disorganized condition of many parts of the kingdom, and 
of the Romagna in particular, too plainly declares. In Ravenna the 
state of society is scarcely more tolerable than in Texas. Armed 
bands hold the country in terror, overawe the judges, plunder and 
murder with impunity; and even in the cities, in broad daylight, as- 
sassinations are so frequent that men fear to go about their peaceful 
ayocations. Things have come to such a pass that the Government 
has sent General Escoffier, with extraordinary authority, civil and mil- 
itary, to break up the gangs and restore the dominion of law. The 
officials themselves, however, in all parts of the peninsula, are sadly 
wanting in honesty, and above all in independence of politics, Through 
them the secrets of the Government are constantly betrayed to the 
opposition, with the natural result of embittering party strife and pre- 
venting any ministry from doing its best to reform and govern the 
state. Neither prefects nor police are exempt from this practical dis- 
obedience and lawlessness. 
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THE OCTOBER CAMPAIGN. 
PreNnnsyLVANIA, Ohio, and Indiana have united their voices with 
those of Vermont and Maine, in pronouncing the condemnation of the 
Den The struggle was more evenly matched than in 


ocratic party. 


the far Northern States, and the majorities are not so overwhelming. | 


But they are large enough. They make the general result in Novem- 
ber absolutely certain. Not only so, but they secure to the Republican 
candidates a clear majority of all the electoral votes, without counting 
the yote of a single reconstructed State in their favor. The whole 
number of electoral votes, if all the States were restored, would be 
317. Only 294 will, however, be cast. General Grant is now secure 
of 152 votes from the States which never were claimed for the South- 
ern Confederacy, without counting New York in his favor. He is also 
morally certain to carry Missouri and West Virginia, which will give 

_ him 168 votes of indisputable validity. In addition to these he will 
receive the votes of several reconstructed States, and is quite as likely 
as anybody else to carry New York and California, in which case Mr. 
Seymour will receive less than fifty electoral votes. In any event, he 
cannot possibly get more than ninety. 

Although this result has been long foreseen by those who have 
studied the subject with impartiality, and the figures are exactly the 
same as those which we gave last June, yet the facts are so remarkable 
as to excite some wonder in minds which have from the first anti- 
cipated them. The Republican party will, next November, have car- 
ried three successive Presidential elections, by steadily increasing pop- 
ular majorities. It will have carried a majority of the Northern States 
for its Presidential candidates four times in succession. It will have 
had a popular majority in the North at every annual election for eleven 
years, with only one exception. 

Such a continuous series of victories is a marvellous thing. Public 
opinion undergoes even more rapid changes now than in former days. 
Indeed, the doctrines of the Republican party have changed greatly in 
some respects. Yet, amid all these changes, and with the heavy dis- 
advantage of an enormous foreign immigration constantly making 
votes against it—and this is a fact not sufficiently considered—the 
party has maintained a hold upon the confidence of the people which 
is without any parallel in the last forty years. 

The principal cause of this popular steadfastness may be found in 
the extraordinary obtuseness and wickedness of the Democratic party 
—qualities of which it has made even more than its usual display this 

Its obtuseness was illustrated by the nomination of Seymour 
—its wickedness and obtuseness both by that of Blair: the former 
proving that it could not get out of its old rut, even to save its 
lite; and the latter showing that the only new allies that were 
welcome to its camp were those who came with more ferocity of 
spirit than was possessed even by the old line soldiers. Having 
thus opened the campaign by throwing away all chance of suc- 
cess in a fair fight, the party managers undertook to maintain their 
reputation for wickedness, as well as to recover their lost ground, by 
an organized and widespread system of fraud. In Pennsylvania they 
manufactured citizens by the thousand, under pretended forms of law, 
but really in open disregard of the law; and fearing lest these should 
not suflice, they forged unknown numbers of naturalization certificates, 
In Indiana, where the law affords most unwise facilities for such opera- 
tions, they colonized voters from Kentucky in numbers which sufficed 
to carry two Congressional districts, and very nearly carried the State. 

No one seems able to devise the means of punishing or fully pre- 
venting these monstrous frauds. The public conscience is not awake 
to their true character, and respectable men do not treat a political 
forger as they do the forger of a note. Unfortunately, all parties are 
more or less guilty in this respect, The Republicans cheated badly in 
Indiana in 1864, excusing themselves on the ground that their oppo- 
The Democrats, of 
course, have an excuse equally satisfactory to themselves. But, be- 
yond all question, they do the most cheating, and their preponderance 
of sin brings its punishment in the loss of nearly enough vetes among 
honorable men to make up for all that they gain by fraud, Moreover, 
men who uniformly cheat their political opponents are absolutely sure 
to cheat among themselves; and the notoriety of the Democratic party 
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for the fraudulent character of its internal management has much to 
do with its present depressed condition. 

How depressed that condition is, we have all been made aware by 
the extraordinary proposition of a change in the candidates of the 
party. This suggestion, although not adopted, has received a degree 
of attention that would never have been given to it if the party had 
not despaired of success. The Republican majority in Pennsylvania is 
not very large, while that in Indiana is extremely small; yet no sensi- 
ble Democrat dreams of overcoming either in November. The Democ- 
racy has obviously lost all hope of further gains; it has exhausted its 
utmost strength, and no longer dreams of victory outside of New York 
and New Jersey. Of course no change can now be made either in the 
ticket or the platform. Rhetorically, it is well to praise “audacity,” 
but when one-third of an army secretly longs for an excuse to desert, a 
change of flag or leader in the face of the enemy is a fatal experiment. 
The Democratic managers want to keep their party together for 
another struggle, although in this they foresee inevitable defeat. 

The Republicans lose seven members of Congress, and these losses, 
added to those which are certain to be sustained in November, partic- 
ularly in the Southern States, make it probable that the party will not 
have quite two-thirds of the next House of Representatives. While 
regretting the loss of some faithful members, we are not dissatisfied 
with the general result. The majority in Congress has been too large 
for itsown good. It has had the power of suspending the rules and 
shutting off debate, whenever it was disposed, and it has exercised 
this power far too often for the welfare of the country and of the par- 
ty. The majority in the next House, even if it numbers two-thirds, 
will be unable to muster such a vote without the unanimous concur- 
rence of the party; and the moderate members wiil thus be able to 
hold their more incautious associates in check. 

Indeed, the comparative smallness of the majorities by which the 
fate of this campaign has been decided is not a matter of great regret. 
We should have been more sorry than we can well express if the ma- 
jorities had been the other way; but we think they are about as large 
as a far-seeing friend of republicanism could desire. The result actu- 
ally attained will secure all the substantial fruits of the most sweeping 
victory, while it will also, we believe, impress upon the party counsels 
that moderation and patience which, far more than any temporary ma- 
jorities, secure permanent and satisfactory triumphs. 








NAMES IN POLITICS. 


As we have more than once said, the contest in the Fifth Massachu- 
setts district is not one of simply local interest. There is hardly a 
paper in the country which has not discussed it. There is not a decent 
or intelligent man in the country who is not watching it with anxiety. 
The reasons of this are obvious. In the first place, it affords an excel- 
lent test of the value attached to the character of public men by the 
party laying strongest claims to purity and morality; for here is the 
most disreputable politician of the party seeking the suffrages of one 
of its most intelligent, moral, and “ pure-blooded” constituencies— 
meaning by “ pure-blooded,” let us repeat for the benefit of dunces, 
constituencies in which the original Puritan population, with its pecu- 
liar religious and social training, has suffered least from the inter- 
mixture of ignorant foreign immigrants with no training whatever. 
In the next place, it affords a test of the extent to which the worst 
men of the party have succeeded in indoctrinating the Republicans 
with Democratic notions of the nature of party discipline. The theo- 
ries of the obligations imposed by this discipline, which were pro- 
pounded by the wilder men at the time of the impeachment, naturally 
alarmed and disgusted most of those who believe that if you take from 
the Republican party its respect for the individual conscience and 
understanding of its members, and for rules of morality, you deprive it 
not only of all value, but of all reason for existing ; and it led a great 
many to fear that the organization was moving rapidly along the broad 
and dirty road of unscrupulousness which has brought the Democratic 
party to its present deplorable condition. When moral reformers 
began to sneer at the “consciences” of the most highly respectable 
men, and to talk of respect for oaths as “cant,” it seemed asure sign to 
many that there was something rotten in the organization. 
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The failure of the attempt to cow the seven senators into submis- supporters in the Fifth District a “Radical” plan, because some 
sion, and the firm support these gentlemen received from the better Radicals preach it; but in reality, as Mr. Mill pointed out in the letter 
portion of the press, and the rapid return of the party to a healthy and we published last week, it is an old feudal plan, hoary with age. The 
rational state of mind about impeachment, showed, however, that there really novel radical, democratic idea is that the nation should keep 
was more alarm than was necessary, and that the reign of pure and its promises to the last cent, sink or swim, live or die. Mr. Dana, how- 
unblushing unscrupulousness was not so near as it seemed. The de- ever, the “Conservative,” advocates the latter; Mr. Benjamin Butler, 
feat of Barnum in Connecticut, and the amount of “scratching” and _ the great “ Radical,” advocates the other. In short, sensible men who 
“bolting” done in other parts of the country in the same year, proved, want to see the country well governed do not concern themselves with 
too, that there were plenty of Republicans everywhere determined to words but with things, and above all do not allow what Bentham 
resist to the last any attempt to introduce into the party the Demo-. called “ question-begging words "—that is, words in the mere utterance 
cratic doctrine as to the supremacy of caucuses. The New York Trib- | | of which everything in dispute is assumed—to take the place of argu- 
une preached that doctrine in all its nakedness with regard to Barnum; | | ment, or to cover up the facts. 
but three months later, seeing how the public felt, repudiated it boldly. Moreover, it is high time that those who are fond of using the word 

In Butler’s case, his supporters are evidently trying to revive it. | « Rudical” asa spell should explain to the public what they now mean 
The “regularity of his nomination ” is put forward as one of his claims py jt. They clearly cannot mean what they meant three ‘years ago. 
to support with a confidence worthy of General John Cochrane, who | Three years ago, a “ Radical? was a person who held that conditions 
said, when in the Democratic fold, that if the devil got “the regular | pyght to be imposed on the South; that it belonged to Congress to 
nomination” he would vote for him, as if anything in politics could be | prescribe these conditions ; and that, amongst them, the abolition of all 
“regular” which was not decent, which was not moral, and in which | 
the nght of virtue and intelligence to rule the world was not recog- 
nized! What makes it all the more remarkable is, that it is now put 
forward by men who have been professed moralists, who used to weigh 
cases of conscience, who act as if they believed that the moral law, 
unlike the common law, thought nothing too minute for its attention, | gerce a Radical as the late Mr. George L. Stearns expressed not only 
and as if there were no “duties of imperfect obligation.” Moreover, | jis willingness but his desire “to sink the negro in the general ques- 
Butler’s open disregard of party discipline—in his attempt to tax the| tion,” that is, to give up treating the blacks as a class or party, and 
bonds, his combining with the Democrats to endanger the public credit, | treat their interests as simply part and parcel of the general interests 
postpone or make impossible the funding of the debt at a low rate of | of the community. Now all these points have been carried, Condi- 
interest, and seduce the nation into an open fraud of the most despicable | tions which the country has pronounced satisfactory have been im- 


. 
character—is treated as a mere bagatelle by men who treated the pro- | posed on the South ; Congress has imposed them, and the blacks have 


fessions of respect for the obligation of an oath, uttered by the minority | been admitted to the suffrage. We hold that any man who assisted in 
of the Republican senators in the impeachment trial, as mere cant and | pringing about this result, who rejoices in it, and who, on this basis 
humbug, and the obligation itself as utterly insignificant compared | —the basis of equal rights, of liberty, and of security—wishes to see the 
with the obligations of party discipline. For several weeks Trumbull | country pursue the path of a national progress, governed by its virtue, 
and Fessenden were spoken of as if they were a pair of hypocrites who | jts intelligence, its reason, and by the experience of the human 
had robbed a till, and defended the theft by alleging their desire to | race, is still a Radical, in so far as radical means anything that is either 
bestow the money in charity. good or useful. 


| political discriminations based on color should be included. To be 
sure, Radicals differed as to the importance they attached to each of 
these points. Some were most concerned about the negro, others about 
the Union; but that the interval which separated them was not very 
great may be conjectured from the fact that so long ago as 1865, so 





But in the mouths of a great many of those who now 

Another device is being resorted to for General Butler’s assistance | call themselves Radical, and put the name forward as their great title 
which is more dangerous, because more insidious, than the “regular | to confidence, it has ceased to mean anything either good or useful. 
ticket” plea. He is being cried up as a genuine “ Radical,” and his} They have made it a synonym for violence, for extravagance, for per- 
opponent as a mere “Conservative.” Curiously enough, however, this | turbation and disorder, for scorn of the human understanding, for dis- 
too is borrowed from Democratic tactics. It is simply an attempt to | dain of the light of history, and the teachings of science, and the slow, 
practise on New Englanders the kind of deception involved in making | safe processes of law. In the impeachment time they made it a syno- 
names play the part of ideas, which the Democratic leaders have so | nym for indecency and slander and scorn of individual independence. 
long practised successfully on the Irish. There is no magic in the | In the case of General Butler they are trying to make it cover disregard 
term “Radical” any more than in the term “ Democratic.” Both may | of the character of public men, disregard of the plighted faith of the 
be made to cover men and principles of the worst kind. There are | nation, and disregard even for party discipline in the very cases in 
Radical asses just as well as Radical sages. There are times when it | which party discipline acts as a salutary check. 


is good to be a “ Radical ”—that is, a tearer up by the roots; and there} —_ One thing is certain, however, that the Republican party cannot be” 
are times when it is good to be a Conservative—that is, an advccate of governed by names; and those who are relying on the influence of 


preservation or construction. A man who persists in being always | names to govern it will sooner or later come to grief. General Butler 
Radical, under all circumstances—and there are times when that may be re-elected as a “ Radical,” but if he should be elected we 
may be to insist on pulling his cabbages up every day to see how | count on him with perfect confidence to expose the folly of trusting 
they are growing—a man who insists on always destroying, and on| anything to names. He will surely furnish a most striking illustration 
looking upon all construction, or all respect or love for the thing that | of their worthlessness as political guides. He will by his own ca- 
is, with suspicion, is a man for whom the politics of reasonable people | reer open the eyes of those whose eyes the carcer of the Democratic 
has no place, and whom perseverance in his course may eventually | party has not opened, and he will, in Congress and out of it, triumph- 
bring to the lunatic asylum. Sensible citizens of a free and intelligent | antly vindicate those who believe as we believe, and proclaim as we 
community do not ask about a candidate, “Is he Democratic or is he proclaim, that there is nothing in a man, be he priest, soldier, or 
Radical?” but “Is he honest, is he pure, is he above reproach, is he | politician, on which his fellow-men can rely but his character; that 
able, is he eloquent, has he been a consistent and faithful supporter of | jt is not by what he calls himself, or by bis doings in this month 
certain principles?” They do not ask about a measure, “Is it a Radi-| or that month, that he is to be judged, but by the whole course 
cal measure or is it a Conservative measure ?” because experience has a| and tenor of his life. He will himself show the inherent silli- 
thousand times shown them that a measure may be “ Radical,” and yet | ness and vanity of the argument that he ought to be elected “be- 
be an unmistakable mixture of folly and rascality, or it may be Con-| cause the Copperheads hate him,” as if the Copperheads would not 
servative, and be the product of both wisdom, knowledge, and dis-| hate any man who bore arms against the rebellion, and as if a man 
cretion. For instance, the Butler plan of paying off the public debt in| might not have borne arms against the rebellion and yet be morally 
greenbacks, or fraudulently reducing the interest promised by the | everything that is detestable. And he will, by being a thorn in the 
nation to the public creditor, is considered by him and many of his] side of the Republican majority in Congress, a fomenter of divisions, 
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of strifes, a lover of chicane and of crooked ways, put those to the 
blush who think they are “cute” in supporting him and that his elec- 
tion will be the triumph of expediency. At Butler’s age men do not 
change. It is not possible for him to serve faithfully such a party as the 
Republican party is and ought to be. But we shall not regret his elec- 
tion if his course puts an end, as we trust and believe it will, to the 
muddle-headed attempts to be “smart” and knowing in politics into 
which he has succeeded in seducing numbers of really well-meaning 
and once scrupulous Massachusetts moralists. 


THE TRUTH UT RUSSIA. 


We confess to having felt considerably relieved when we read the 
Cable despatch the other day informing us of the narrow escape of 
the Grand Duke Alexis in the waters of Denmark, as it proved that 
the previously received announcement that he was about to visit this 
country was not true, and that the reflecting portion of the community 
would be spared the humiliation of witnessing another philo-Russian 
demonstration. Few people of good taste and good sense, who 
remember the reception of the Prince of Wales, ever want to see ancther 
royal personage set foot on our shores; but there are special reasons 
for deprecating the advent of a Russian prince, inasmuch as he would 
be received in a manner which would indicate not simply that Ameri- 
cans were hospitable and respected rank, and felt grateful for Russian 
friendship and support during the late struggle, but that Russian 
polity deserved and received our admiration. Extraordinary and 
lavish demonstrations of gratitude and attachment to foreign powers 
on the part of a nation like this are just as childish and undignified as 
extraordinary displays of resentment ; but if they are ever to be indulged 
in at all by a free and enlightened people, it ought to be in token not 
of their appreciation of such cheap civilities as we have received from 
Russia, or even of such expressions of “sympathy” with us in adver- 
sity as she lately offered, but in token of their approval of the principles 
on which the Government is based, and of the policy of which it is the 
supporter, and of the nature of the pait it plays in the work of pro- 
gress. Those who think that our cheers even, and our banquets, ought 
to be made to help the cause of humanity, can therefore find little cause 
for comfort in our attitude towards Russia, Our adulation of her has 
already made us an object of pity or ridicule, not to other nations simply 
—because one might say their dissatisfaction was due to their envy— 
but to the wisest and best men in the civilized world, and amongst 
them those who know Russia best and have most faithfully studied 
her policy and her manners. 

Not that we have a word to say against the Russians. There is no 
denying that they are an extraordinary people—a people of very 
wonderful natural gifts, whose future, it is to be hoped, will prove 
wortby of their powers. But they have, as yet, done nothing to merit the 
esteem of the world, nothing to earn the gratitude of the civilized por- 
tion of mankind, Moreover, their growth has long ceased to be organic 
‘growth. The additions made to the empire for the last ninety years 
have been the result of ruthless conquest, conducted with a barbarity 
and causing an amount of individual suffering for which the annals of 
no other modern nation can produce a parallel; and what makes the 
matter all the worse is, that its victories, both in peace and war, have, 
except in Asia, been the conquests of a lower over a higher civilization. 
The way in which very good people in America have been bewitched 
by the emancipation of the serfs is an illustration of that same _perver- 
sion of the moral judgment and derangement of the sense of moral 
proportion which has converted a great many Radicals, after long 
years of labor in the attempt to apply abstract morality to practical 
politics, into repudiators of the national obligations and admirers of 
General Butler, or of anybody else like him who takes it into his head 
to be “sound on the main question,” as if any classification of political 
“ questions” could, in the forum of morals, enable a man to use virtues 
displayed in one field of activity to offset the rascalities committed in 
nine others, Our abandonment of the Poles, whose struggle for 
national independence has been one of the glories of the htman race, 
because the Polish nobles did not do for their serfs in the eighteenth 
century what the Russian nobles only did for theirs—and that under 
compulsion—in the latter half of the nineteenth, is and must always 
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remain a shameful incident in American history. Luckily it is only an 
incident, and it is one for which the reflecting portion of the community 
are not responsible, and at which the whole community will, we feel 
assured, one day feel mortified. Nobody who thinks about foreign 
politics, or has paid any attention to Russian history, believes that the 
Russian Government feels any respect for the principles on which this 
Government rests, or that its friendship for Americans has any better 
basis than the feeling that we are the one great power of the world 
which is not likely to interfere with the execution of Russian schemes 
of aggrandizement, or that there is anything in common between the 
two countries but size. 

If there be anybody, not a regular blatterer, on whom the Russian 
glamour still rests, we trust he has been an attentive reader of the 
Russian news of the last three years, on which we have been constantly 
tempted to comment, and have only refrained from the feeling that it 
was such “an ancient tale of wrong” that it had no chance of atten- 
tion. What is the Russia of to-day? What is the spirit of the laws 
by which she is governed?) What offence against civilization is there, 
except the crime of man-holding and man-selling, which now does not 
pay in any country, which she does not commit ? 

The Russian penal code now in force throughout the empire 
embraces in its two thousand two hundred and twenty-four para- 
graphs, among others, the following Imperial enactments: There are 
declared to be twenty-five degrees of criminality, which are punished, 
some by death, some by exile and life-long hard labor in the Siberian 
mines, after the public infliction of one hundred lashes by the execu- 
tioners, and the branding of the forehead and cheeks with the letters 
K, A, T; some by ninety lashes, branding, and deportation to Siberia 
for life, with hard labor for various terms of years; some by eighty or 
seventy lashes, branding, hard labor in fortresses, and perhaps perpetual 
confinement. Persons convicted of crimes against the “sacred person” 
of the emperor or the members of his family, or of “attempts on the 
honor of the emperor,” are punished with death. §o are those who 
know of such attempts and do not denounce them. The intentional 
injuring or mutilating of a statue or image of the emperor, erected at 
any public or official piace, is punished with deportation for life to 
Siberia, and ten years of hard labor. So also is the man who propagates 
revolutionary prints, manuscripts, or pictures. Exile to Siberia is the 
punishment of him, too, who expresses an argument against, or a doubt 
concerning the rights of, the Imperial Government! These are a few 
specimens of Russian law, and not the most extravagant ones. 


Illustrations of the daily acts of the Russian administration, suffi- 
ciently characteristic of its spirit, we find in abundance in our foreign 
files. The following communications we extract, in a condensed form, 
from the best informed issues of the last three months: “St. Peters- 
burg, July 7, 1868. The Roman Catholic bishopric of Minsk is to be 
abolished. Within the last four years twenty-eight of its churches 
have been surrendered to the Greek Orthodox service, and upward of 
thirty-five thousand peasants converted to that creed.” “ Warsaw, July 
8. The authorities here are now issuing their rescripts in Russian. Bills 
of houses-to-be-let written in Polish alone are prohibited. Nor are exclu- 
sively Polish business signs permitted.” “ Warsaw, July 15. An order 
of the Committee of Organization excludes officials of the Roman Cath- 
olic persuasion from the official and personal privileges bestowed upon 
certain classes by the ukase of August 11, 1867. All non-Russian teach- 
ers have been ordered to apply for examination by the Russian Exam- 
ining Committee before the first of January next, from which day 
instruction in all schools, public or private, in the former Kingdom of 
Poland is to be done in Russian exclusively. What is to become of the 
schools in the country, where nobody knows Russian, is a grave ques- 
tion.” “Warsaw, July 21. A counter-police has been established here 
whose duty it is to watch the regular police.” “ Wilna, July 25. 
General Potapoff, the Governor-General of the North-western Depart- 
ment, has issued a circular prohibiting, under severe penalties, the use 
of the Polish language in ‘courts, churches, theatres, club and assem- 
bly rooms, hotels, inns, dining-halls, bar-rooms, refreshment-saloons, 
restaurants, confectionaries, coffee-houses, ale-houses, wine-cellars, ware- 
houses, stores, public gardens and walks, printing, lithographic, and 
photographic establishments, and, in general, at all places to which 
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the public has access ; besides, all private conversa'ion in Polish is 
prohibited, except in the interior of the houses, and in family 
circles.” (This curious circular is in extenso before us.) “ Warsaw, 
July 31. Jewish parents have been prohibited from hiring Christian 
wet-nurses for their children.” “Wilna, August 5. The new 
conscription-decree for the western governments punishes evasion 
of service with confiscation, Towards Jews the decree is still more 
severe. A Jewish parent who knows of his son’s intention to escape 
by flight, and fails to prevent it by denunciation or otherwise, incurs 
the same penalty.” ‘“ Warsaw, August 5. The recently promulgated 
Imperial ukase on transmigration from one part of the empire to an- 
other places Poles and Jews under severe restrictions. The Emperor 
being expected to visit this city in September, orders have been issued 
by the police for the whitewashing of houses and repainting of signs.” 
“ Warsaw, September 2. The number of Catholic students to be admit- 
ted to any of the Imperial universities has been limited to thirty, by 
order of the Minister of Public Instruction. The price of admission 
to our grammar and higher schools has been considerably raised.” 
“Wilna, September 15. The once celebrated Calvinist gymnasium 
of Sluck has been changed into a Russian institution. The Protestant 
and Catholic schools of these governments have almost entirely disap- 
peared, The general number of pupils of the Lithuanian gymnasia has 
within the last six years dwindled down from 4,123 to 2,369, that of 
Polish Catholic pupils from 3,301 to 1,228. Thecause is the deportation 
or impoverishment of so many well-educated and wealthy Polish fami- 
lies in consequence of the rising of 1863.” “Warsaw, September 16. 
Our police makes great exertions to render the reception of the expect- 
ed Emperor as splendid as possible. All owners of houses, and such ten- 
ants whose apartments are supplied with balconies, have been ordered to 
prepare large Russian flags, transparencies, ete. The illuminations, 
says the circular, have to be brilliant, and to last three days. <A 
decree just issued orders the closing by our authorities of every book- 
store in which a work is found which has not passed the censorship, 
and of every library in which an unstamped book is discovered.” 

The truth is, that our Russo-mania is based on little or nothing, 
and can have no endurance. When we know that country we shall 
—not revise our opinions in regard to it, for we cannot be said to have 
any, but we shall come to conclusions that will speedily dissipate 
European fears of a dangerous alliance between the most progressive 
of the Western nations and an odious and brutal despotism like the 
Russian. 








A VALUABLE OPPORTUNITY. 


Lik all its forerunners, the Universal Exposition of 1867 is bearing 
results beyond its immediate object of showing the state of human industry 
in the various civilized countries, of bringing about a closer intercourse 
between the participating nations, and of accelerating the advance of each 
upon the high road of progress through the wholesome spirit of emulation. 
It has but recently transpired that, during the great international gather- 
ing in the French capital last year, and in a quarter least suspected 
of being capable of such a liberal initiative, there was conceived the 
germ of a scheme promising great and lasting benefit to art, and that, 
moreover, this germ has since grown to a state of fruition. Everybody 
remembers the “Congress of Princes,” the assembling of which in Paris on 
the occasion of the grand industrial jubilee was duly proclaimed by the 
official and semi-official press of France in the most extravagant language 
as one of the greatest triumphs of the Second Empire. Sensible people 
would not be persuaded at the time that much good would come to man- 
kind from the pompously celebrated meetings of the “mighty of the 
earth” under the hospitable roof of Napoleon III. But it seems that they 
have borne, after all, some useful fruits. Among the papers laid before the 
British Parliament at the close of its last session were copies of a corre- 
spondence between the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Marlborough, as 
Lord President of the Privy Council, which contained the proof that the 
royal and imperial guests of the French sovereign did not confine them- 





selves solely to viewing the sights of the Exposition and enjoying the | 
agrémens of Paris. It appears that an engagement was entered into by 

twelve princes, representing as many different states, by the terms of which | 
each of the signers pledged himself to use his influence to inaugurate in| 


his own country a system of reproduction of valuable works of art similar | 
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to that so successfully carried on under the auspices of the Department of 
Science and Art at the South Kensington Museum, and to establish in addi- 
tion a regular international exchange of the works thus to be reproduced. 
The agreement was signed by the Prince of Wales, Prince Napoleon, the 
Crown Prince of Prussia, the Czarevitch, Prince Oscar of Sweden, the two 
brothers of the Emperor of Austria, the Princes Royal of Italy and Saxony, 
the brother of the King of Belgium, the Crown Prince of Holland, and 
Prince Louis of Hesse—all on behalf of the several reigning houses to 
which they belonged. 


Who the originator of the happy idea was does not appear. But the 
tenor of the agreement shows that it was suggested by the fine display of 
reproductions made by the South Kensington Museum in the British sec- 
tion of the Exposition. That institution exhibited excellent specimens of 
French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, German, Swiss, Hindoo, Celtic, and 
English art, reproduced by casting in plaster, electrotyping, photograph- 
ing, and other processes, and showing alike the practicability and useful- 
ness of the scheme formally adopted in the agreement. The Prince of 
Wales communicated the letter to the Lord President of the Privy Coun- 
cil, to whose functions the administration of the Department of Scienco 
and Art belongs, with the request to take such steps as would ensure the 
realization of the plan. The duke in his reply promised to do all in his 
power to promote it. The other parties to the agreement having also 
taken the necessary steps for the fulfilment of its terms in their several 
countries, there can be no doubt of its being generally carried out. 

Now, it seems to us that the interchange of the proposed copies fur- 
nishes a precious opportunity for supplying one of the most deeply 
felt wants of our country. Its all but absolute destitution of collections of 
art is so notorious that we need not waste any words in depicting it. The 
most valued evidences of human genius extant are already gathered in the 
numerous, richly endowed museums of the Old World. To procure the 
originals is out of the question. But the reproductions made and to be 
made are, we believe, within our reach. The avowed object of the pact of 
the princes being the artistic education of the people, there can be no 
serious difficulty in securing to the United States the benefit of the re- 
sults of their action. Our diplomatic representatives in Burope, with one 
exception, are anything but overburdened with work. With very little 
effort they could doubtless induce the proper authorities to let our republic 
profit by whatever may be done under the agreement in question. To be 
sure, we shall not be able to offer much in exchange. But then we are 
rich enough to pay the comparatively trifling cost of reproduction, upon 
reimbursing which, according to the details of the plan adopted, states 
unable to give an equivalent are to be furnished with the fac-similes 
desired. With a moderate yearly appropriation by Congress for the pur- 
pose—and a fraction of the money wasted on the class of pretenders 
of which Miss Ream is a fair type would suffice—we should in due 
course of time find ourselves in possession of a collection less pre 
cious, of course, but hardly less useful than the European stores of 
the original treasures. Suitable edifices for displaying it would nat- 
urally have to be provided. But if Congress should not muster courage 
to vote the money for constructing them, private liberality would 
in all probability furnish it. 


Fo show the utility of such a national enterprise—we have hardly faith 
enough in the artistic enthusiasm of our people to consider the demonstration 
of its usefulness superfluous—it is but necessary to point out the scope of all 
similar collections in Great Britain, the importance attached to them in 
that country as indispensable instruments of popular education, and the 
highly beneficial influence they have already exercised upon the producing 
classes of the British Isles. The reproductions of the South Kensington 
Museum comprise not only the fine arts proper, but architectural monu- 
ments, and specimens of every description of meritorious artisans’ work of 
different times and of different nations. They are intended alike for the 
education of artists and of artisans. The very first of the successive uni- 
versal expositions having developed the fact that the want of competition 
under the former protective system had resulted in a manifest inferiority in 
point of artistic skill of the British artisans in certain higher branches of 
industry, the Government and pegple with characteristic common sense 
jointly set to work to provide means for the better professional education 
of their working-men, when after the adoption of a free-trade policy intrin- 
sic excellence alone promised a continuance of the traditional industrial 
prominence of the United Kingdom. For this purpose, Parliament votes 
annually a sum of money which is expended by the Department of Science 
and Art. Part of the instruction is afforded by the specimens of works of 
art multiplied at the South Kensington Museum in the manner referred to, 
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and accessible to the industrial classes not only at that central repository, 
in branch collections opened in all the great manufacturing centres. 
« official reports of the British commissioners to the several world’s ex- 
positions since 1860 all bear testimony to a marked progress in artistic 
taste, owing to the influence of these collections, which enables the British 
artisan at this time to compete successfully in several of the branches in 
which the French and other nationalities before excelled. At the close of 
1860, the year in which this educational movement commenced, there were 
but nine special schools of science and art with 500 scholars in the United 
Kingdom. This number had increased at the close of 1864 to 91 schools 
with 4,666 scholars. At the close of 1867 there were no less than 283 schools 
with a total of 11,600 scholars! To all these schools, established partly 
with public aid and partly through the liberality of large manufacturers, 
the collections provided by the South Kensington Museum have been | 
what maps and geographical apparatus are to the common schools. 
Even the most entlrusiastic admirer of our people and country will not | 
pretend that all has been done for the professional training of our industrial | 
classes that might and should be done. The example of Great Britain is 
being rapidly followed by the leading Continental states. Shall it be said | 
of us that we do less for the elevation of our industrial producers than the 
nations over which we never tire of claiming our unapproachable su- 
periority ? 


Correspondence. 


GEN. PHELPS ON GEN. BUTLER’S PRACTICAL ABILITY. 


To THe EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: A communication in your paper of the 15th inst. alludes to me in 
connection with General Butler in New Orleans during the war, and claims 
superior “ practical” ability for that general. I should hardly notice this 
communication if it had appeared in any other paper than the Wation. 

The Government, in choosing a general from New England to com- 
mand in the South-west in the earlier stages of the war, was governed 
somewhat, it may be presumed, by its appreciation of New England char- 
acter. Some of the better traits of that character, as I understand them, 
are a great love of liberty, devotion to fundamental principles, respect for 
law, order, and regularity, and, not least, for economy, or unwasteful ex- 
penditure of money. On the other hand, some of its inferior traits are 
shrewdness and cunning in politics, and addiction to certain peculiar habits 
of trade and traffic. 

Now, it seems to me that, under General Butler’s régime in the South- 
west, New England was more prominently represented in these latter 
traits of her character—in her proclivities to trade and politics—than in her 
better traits and qualities ; and that, as an inevitable consequence of such 
a representation, her general became too much involved in material con- 
siderations to render his services of any practical value to the country, 
however much they may have redounded to his own personal interests, or 
apparently to those of the party to which he is at present politically attached. 

The communication referred to claims for General Butler great pre- 
science in making military preparations for the rebellion, in the certain 
anticipation of which he became the colonel of a Massachusetts militia 
regiment. But at the same time that the general was thus preparing for 
war, he was voting to place the government of the country and its resources 
at the disposal of Jefferson Davis. This is certainly a very remarkable 
case of practical ability ! 

The general finally entered the military service of the United States 
as early as April, 1861, and though much given to making speeches, 
rather more than is natural to a “ practical mind,” yet he never came out 
and fully committed himself in a decided speech in favor of arming slaves, 
a simple practical measure of war, until April, 1863. This long delay of 
two years, which extended far beyond the already too long deferred Procla- 
mation of Emancipation, is utterly untenable as a war measure, in proof of 
which the present lamentable condition of the country furnishes ample 
testimony. It gives no evidence at all it favor of a practical turn of mind. 

The general has admirable tact and shrewdness in keeping himself upon 
the political coach in the midst of the greatest stir and dust ; but his claims 
to possessing practical statesmanship would be amusing if it were not 
for the sad verity that they have already cost the country so dearly. 


Very respectfully, J. W. PHELPs. 


The Nation. 





DRaTriesono, Vermont, October 17, 1868. 
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GRANT. 


MR. WENDELL PHILLIPS'S LATEST STORY ABOUT 
To THe EprTor or THE NATION: 

Str: Mr. Wendell Phillips spoke last evening before a large audience 
at Tremont Temple, on the temperance question, and in the course of his 
remarks alluded to General Grant. The mention of the name brought down 
the house at once, showing, as might have been supposed, that the audi- 
ence was wholly Republican in sympathy. Mr. Phillips then spoke of the 
“ well-known fact” that Gen. Grant had promised his friends that hereaf- 
ter he would keep sober. He next drew a fine picture of the momentous 
issues of the present political contest, and of the vast responsibility resting 
upon our standard-bearer, and then passed to the sad spectacle which the 
country presented in being obliged to risk all upon the ability of one man 
to keep his promise not to get drunk. Now, personally, I care nothing for 
the tales about the habits of Gen. Grant, but I should like the temperance 
wing of the Republican party, in this and other States, to know whether, in 
the opinion of the Nation, this latest story of Mr. Phillips has a better 
foundation than others of a similar character. Has Grant promised to 
keep sober ? 


Boston. 
OcTosER 17, 1868. 


[We ourselves entirely disbelieve the story. We will print any 
proof of so severe a charge that Mr. Phillips may see fit to offer—Ep. 
NATION. | 





LITERARY. 


TuE Boston Transcript—getting its facts, we presume, froth Messrs. 
Roberts Brothers—says that “ Auerbach, the novelist, was first introduced 
to American readers many years ago by a Boston publisher, and since then 
three other works by him have been issued here,” and further, that “ he is 
indebted almost entirely for his present popularity in this country to the 
sagacity and enterprise of his Boston publishers.” To these statements we 
are requested by Messrs. Roberts Brothers to call attention——-We may 
say here that “the State of Maine has issued a report entitled ‘ The Water- 
Power of Maine,’ in which detailed information is given respecting the 
location, characteristics, improvements, ownership, and other features of a 
considerable proportion of over two thousand different water powers.” It 
is a surprising statement of the natural wealth of Maine in this particular, 
and is worth a moment of anybody’s attention. The manufacturers and 
other employers of mechanical power will, we should suppose, find it of 
value as well as of interest. Mr. Walter Wells, of Portland, the State 
Superintendent of Hydrographic Publication, will send a copy of the report, 
gratis, to any applicant for it. 


—Mr. Chisholm Anstey has recently written a pamphlet which ought to 
be of some considerable interest to our legislators and judicial officers in 
California. We believe some of the ridiculous practices in the matter of 
administering oaths to heathens which Mr. Anstey reprobates are matched 
by practices which obtain on the Pacific Coast. We hear that when China 
men are to give testimony in a San Francisco court a chicken is brought 
in and killed by decapitation. Then, while the blood flows, the intending 
witnesses, with outward solemnity, imprecate on their souls a like painful 
death if they should commit perjury—which they almost invariably do as 
soon as they can get into the witness-box. Mr. Anstey asserts, and we 
are disposed to believe him fully, that the ceremony of breaking a saucer 
and telling the witness that if he swears falsely his soul will be broken in 
the same way—a proposition to which he freely gives his assent—is as 
idiotic a proceeding in the eyes of a Chinaman as it ought to be in the 
eyes of a Western Barbarian. So of the custom of burning “paper of im- 
precation ”—a legal form which, according to Mr. Anstey, causes the Chi- 
naman to laugh. The fact of the matter is, as the Pall Mall Gazette points 
out, the heathen’s god is, as a rule, entirely indifferent to perjury unless 
his worshipper in committing it violates some arbitrary formula (and 
we in the West neither know this arbitrary formula nor the methods 
by which it may be deprived of meaning by an expert). Just so. 
we see that the lower class of Irishmen apparently conceive of the Al- 
mighty as indifferent, or nearly so, if they when swearing can kiss their 
thumbs instead of “the book.” It is true, too, as Mr. Anstey says, that in 
addition to this it must be borne in mind that most heathens take a pecu- 
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liar pleasure in outwitting and overreaching Europeans, and evading their 
laws. This explanation is, we suppose, the obvious one ; they match, as 
they are generally compelled to, fraud against force. All the charms 
ought to be left alone, Mr. Anstey thinks, and the only method adopted in 
the effort to secure honest evidence from these people should be that of a 
certain and severe punishment of the perjurers by human justice. And if 
in the case of these heathens the experiment would be a good one, how 
much worse a one would it be if tried in the case of Christians? Every one 
knows that the amount of false swearing in our courts is frightful, and 
there is grave doubt if the compelling power of the oath, and the fear of a 
supernatural punishment for perjury, are not less efficacious in promot- 
ing truth-telling than they are indirectly favorable to false swearing. 
On the mass of witnesses the oath seems to have little or no effect of any 
kind. 


—That quality in Englishmen of the upper classes which does so much 
to endear them to Americans and to their colonial dependents—their 
supercilious, contented ignorance of all matters and things American or 
provincial, has recently been excellently exhibited by Lord Robert Mon- 
tagu, who is the Vice-President of the Committee of Council on Education, 
which is as much as to say that he is the British Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. He was making a speech at a political meeting the other day, and in 
the course of his remarks spoke of some statement made by the British 
consul “at Buffalo, in Canada.” What the British Government have for a 
consul to do in Canada his lordship did not say. In view of Lord Mon- 
tagu’s office there would seem good enough reason for saying what we have 
heard said, that ignorance of the United States is really part of an English- 
man’s education. Nearly as many ludicrous stories might be told of very 
recent displays of this ignorance as were ever told of former generations of 
English. Their attention will, however, it is likely, be turned this way 
more hereafter than it has been hitherto. 


—Thg Tuscan actor, Tommaso Salvini, whom we recently men- 
tioned as being a great artist, has just achieved a success of the most 
decided kind in a new drama, entitled “Milton.” It seems, to judge of it 
by a synopsis, to be a work of considerable merit. The scene of the play is 
laid in the last days of the Commonwealth, and the first of Charles the 
Second ; but the author, the Chevalier Gatinelli, has not hesitated to bring 
within this space the principal incidents of Milton’s whole life, both politi- 
cal and domestic—to say nothing of some other incidents. The first act sets 
forth the unhappiness of the relations between the poet and his first wife, 
Mary Powell. This lady is represented as having contracted an imprudent 
intimacy with one Henri De Saumaese, an intriguer in behalf of the king, 
who finds favor in Mrs. Milton’s eyes because he is gay and handsome, and 
because he is a partisan of the cause to which’ she and her family are 
attached. The government ‘informs Milton that a royalist plot has some 
of its ramifications under his own roof, and it is then that he learns of the 
possible disloyalty of his wife. There is a terrible outburst of grief and 
wrath, in the course of which the wife is driven from the house. Gatinelli 
deepens the moral gloom that gathers about Milton by introducing here 
his physical blindness, which, having for some time been increasing, now 
settles down on him in full obscurity. At the end of the act there is some 
lofty declamation by the afflicted poet on the need of elevating woman by 
educating her according to higher standards. The second act shows us 
Milton and his two daughters, with one of whom, Deborah, Arthur Monk, 
the son of General Monk, is in love. The general and his son have a vio- 
lent altercation, for the young man will not obey his father—already med- 
itating his suosequent treachery—but insists on remaining true to the cause 
of the Commonwealth, and Deborah Milton. In this act we have more de- 
clamatory poetry from Milton, who, in a highly eloquent soliloquy, utters 
his aspirations for the welfare of the race—a welfare which is to be the 
daughter of Liberty. He is made to prophesy a united Italy rejoicing in 
the overthrow of priestly tyranny ; a regenerated Spain ; a Germany eman- 
cipated from subserviency to the Hapsburgs ; and the spread everywhere of 
the principles of English freedom. This act closes with the poet's being 
awakened from his dream by the return of King Charles, amid the boom- 
ing of cannon and universal rejoicing. The most spirited scene in the act 
is one between Milton and Monk. In the third act Milton is visited by 
Charles, who is represented as a great admirer of the “ Paradise Lost.” The 
king offers the poet a thonsand pounds on the nail for the copyright of the 
epic. But the five-pound agreement with Simmons has just been signed. 
After much talk, literary and political, the feigned bookseller takes his 
leave. Milton then recites to himself the passage from the “ Paradise Lost” 
which relates the reconciliation between Adam and Eve, and the recitation 
is accompanied upon the harp by one of Milton’s daughters—as he sup- 





poses. It is, however, his wife; she has always, since her expulsion, been 
in the habit of visiting her children by stealth. As the poct repeats the 
verses she becomes too much affected to continue playing, and finally falls 
at his feet and is forgiven. Just at this moment an officer enters with a 
warrant for the poet’s arrest ; but the king appears, deus ex machind, and 
the play ends with a brief dialogue between Charles and Milton, the latter 
telling the king—when he offers riches and honors on condition of Milton’s 
writing the crown into popularity—that popularity can be secured if the 
wearer of the crown will do justice and love mercy. To the king's final 
question of when and where his proud spirit expects advancement, Milton 
replies, “ After death,” and the curtain falls. 

—An Italian drama of a very different kind—of the general kind which 
the degraded Italian stage is pretty much given up to, but of a special kind 
almost singular—is a new play called “The Messiah.” As the title indi- 
cates, the principal character is the Saviour. The first act opens with a 
scene between Pontius Pilate and Mary Magdalen, who are privately at 
supper together, and whose relations with each other are supposed to be 
the same as our American poet Mr. Laughton Osborn makes Mary’s rela- 
tions with Judas Iscariot to have been. Theconversation is interrupted by 
the entrance of a Scribe or Pharisee, who denounces Christ as a revolution- 
ary agitator, and demands that the governor shall have him arrested. 
Mary Magdalen, to the decided surprise of Pontius Pilate, warmly defends 
the accused. So ends the firstact. The second act is a string of bombastic, 
stupid tirades on the rights of man, liberty, equality, fraternity, and all 
the rest of it, put into the mouth of Christ. What is in the thinl act we 
are not informed. The performance was too disgusting, and the audience 
made short work of it. It is possible that we may be less religious in this 
century than they were in the “ages of faith ’"—though people who try to 
prove the fact seem to succeed rather poorly ; and it may be that it is only 
our taste that makes the old time way of handling sacred things seem - 
shocking, and that our religious feelings are not in the least offended. 
But at any rate we shall all agree to rejoice that this play was “damned.” 
Not even our Ritualists, we imagine, would undertake to revive in our day 
the “mysteries” of the unsceptical medieval times. 


—The English announcements of new books are very numerous despite 
the doubt that is understood to overshadow the immediate future of the 
trade in Britain, but doubtless we shall wait a good while for some of the 
works whose titles are now published in such profusion. Messrs. George 
Routledge & Sons have, we see, succeeded in securing Mr. Longfellow,*and 
were to have published his “ New England Tragedies” on the 10th of the 
month. It is said that Mr. Longfellow is very well pleased with the terms 
offered him. With their branch house in this country it seems as if Messrs, 
Routledge & Sons—the law of copyright in England having become what 
it is—might profitably put themselves in communication with a judicious 
selection of our American authors. Messrs. F. Warne & Co. have republished 
in two very cheap volumes (three-and-sixpenny), the whole of the original 
twenty volumes of the famous “ Percy Anecdotes.” Mr, John Timbs makes 
a preface. Another republication is a new volume of the set of Early English 
Reprints now publishing by Alexander Murray & Son. It contains John 
Lyly’s “ Euphues, the Anatomy of Wit,” and “ Euphues and his England.” 
Mr. J. Russel Smith will also add to the number of old books in new dresses. 
The next work in his “Library of Old Authors” will be “The Diaries 
and Remains of Thomas Hearne,” the literary antiquarian. He will also 
publish a new edition of Massinger’s Plays; a new edition of Brande’s 
“ Antiquities ;” and, better yet, an edition of George Chapman’s “ Poems 
and Dramatic Works,” never before collected, Lovers of proverbs will be 
glad to hear that Mr. Alexander Hislop has added to the not discouragingly 
great number of volumes which belong to this interesting branch of liter- 
ature a volume without which no collection will be complete. It is “A 
Collection of Scottish Proverbs,” from which we will quote only this one, 
which is fully as Scotch as proverbial: “ Put your hand twice to your ban- 
net to ance to your pouch.” Of works hitherto incomplete we are to have 
this fall the third and last volume of Bunsen’s “God in History,” the third 
and fourth volumes of Mr. James Spedding’s “ Life and Letters of Lord 
Bacon,” the final volume of Professor Owen’s “Comparative Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Vertebrate Animals,” and the fifth of the eight 
volumes of Dr. Newman's “ Plain and Parochial Sermons,” which, as was 
expected, are going to have very great success. We see that among the 
poets Mr. MacDonald (“ Disciple’) and George Eliot both go into a second 
edition, and that Mr. Morris has reached a third. Swinburne’s “ Queen 
Mother and Rosamond ” is also in its second edition. 


—The lately received French works that we notice in Mr. Christern’s 





monthly bulletin begin with one with the rather alarming title of “Mo- 
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tnenis Perdus de Pierre-Jean,” being observations, reflections, objections, 
thoughts, and reveries by that gentleman, all of which are admitted and 
declared to be anti-political, anti-philosophical, anti-metaphysical, anti-mo- | 
ral—anti-everything-that-anybody-believes. M. C. Issaurat is the author | 
of this work, which is doubtless leonine in skin only. The Reverend Fa- 
ther Kleutgen is the author of a work which some of M. Issaurat’s adjec- | 
tives would, we dare say, describe not so very badly. It will be complete in 
four volumes, and the title is “ The Scholastic Philosophy.” The Reverend | 
Feather Constant Sierp translates it from the German into French, having | 
the author’s leave to do so. Adam Moehler’s “ History of the Church” is 
translated by the Abbé P. Belch. Under the head of theology, where are 
ranged the works above-mentioned, we find also Volney’s “ Ruines,” which 
in this latest edition is prefaced by a sketch of the author and a cr'tical 
examination of his works by M. Jules Claretice. Among legal works which 
may very likely have interest for some of our readers we find one by M. 
Le Barrois d’Orgeval, entitled “ Literary Property in France and Abroad,” 
being a statement of the law as it stands, and an account of how it became 
what it is, followed by the treaties on the subject which have down to this day 
been concluded between France and the other European states. It will, 
by-and-by, perhaps, be possible for graduates of Northern law-schools to 
try their fortunes in Louisiana, and for that and other reasons we mention 
“ The Code Napoleon, by way of Question and Answer ”—a method, let us 
remark, which might be successfully applied to others of our American 
preparatory law-books than the one or two to which it has already been 
applied. 

-—-It is very commonly believed that Paris is the “ wickedest city” in 
all Europe. But the lately published report of the Municipal Bureau of 
Statistics at Vienna, for the period of 1862-65, goes to show that the Aus- 
trian capital has a far stronger title to that unenviable distinction than her 
French sister. The figures embraced in that document reveal a remark- 
able loss of vital force, with the consequent results of increased vice, 
impoverishment, and crime. The number of marriages in Vienna has 
diminished from 5,134 in 1862 to 3,602 in 1865—a decrease of 29 per cent. 
In the same period there was an increase of 8 per cent. in Paris, of 12 per 
cent. in Londen, and of 13 per cent. in Berlin. The number of illegitimate 
births in Vienna in 1865 was in the fearful ratio of 475 to every 1,000 
children born, while in Paris and Berlin it reached only 276 and 168 
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respectively. The impoverishment of the inhabitants of Vienna is shown 
by other data. The number of cattle slaughtered for food decreased from 
101,443 in 1862 to 98,181 in 1865; the number of depositors in savings- 
banks was only 89,600 in 1865, against 93,705 in 1862; the average 
amounts deposited declined in the same time from 105 to 92 florins; and 
the number of executions for non-payment of taxes increased from 
52,781 in 1862 to 68,022 in 1865. This impoverishment was attended by a 
corresponding increase of crime, from 1,218 in 1859 to 1,932 cases in 1865. 
The number of suicides increased in the same years 36 per cent., while in 
London it has decreased 3, and in Paris 85 per cent. The mental retro- 
gression of the Viennese is indicated by the decrease of the number of 
children attending public schools from 31,245 to 30,397, while evidence of 
a physical decline is furnished by the fact that of the recruits annually 
levied in the city only an average of 200 out of every 1,000 are found bodily 
fit for military service. That the social state of things at Vienna is but a 
faithful reflection of the condition of Austria at large, is proved by the 
decrease of nearly 15 per cent. in the number of marriages in the empire 
during the last fifteen years, and the far greater prevalence of crime than 
in other countries. In 1865 no less than 5,551 felonious assaults, 
788 manslaughters, and 315 murders were committed in Austria, 
while in Great Britain, with about half the population, only 679 feloni- 
ous assaults, 259 manslaughters, and 131 murders took place in the same 
year. 

—One of the neatest things in contemporary journalism is a little pas- 
sage at arms between the Paris Sidcle and the Imperial organ, L’Ztend- 





ard, The Siecle had said that the coup de main at Cadiz was executed | 
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DALLAS GALBRAITH* 

Tus new novel of Mrs. Harding Davis is better than her last, which 
had occasion to notice a year ago. Certain offensive peculiarities of 
style which we then attempted to indicate have not, indeed, disappeared, 
but they are less prominent and various than in “ Waiting for the Verdict.” 
The story, the fable, to begin with, is very much more simple and interest- 
ing, and is, in fact, very well conducted. A really simple and healthy 
writer the author of “ Dallas Galbraith ” never will be; but on careful con- 
sideration we think it would be unjust not to admit that in the present 
work she has turned herself about a little more towards nature and truth, 
and that she sometimes honors them with a side-glance. In the conception 
and arrangement of her story, moreover, she displays no inconsiderable 
energy and skill. She has evidently done her best to make it interesting, 
and to give her reader, in vulgar parlance, his money’s worth. She may 
probably be congratulated on a success. For ourselves, we shall never 
consider this lady’s novels easy reading ; but many persons will doubtless 
find themselves carried through the book without any great effort of their 
own. It is this very circumstance, we think—the fact that when a book is 
the fruit of decided ability it gets a fair hearing and pushes its own fortune 
—that makes it natural and proper to criticise it freely and impartially. 
The day of dogmatic criticism is over, and with it the ancient infallibility 
and tyranny of the critic. No critic lays down the law, because no reader 
receives the law ready made. The critic is simply a reader like all the 
others—a reader who prints his impressions. All he claims is, that they 
are honest ; and when they are unfavorable, he esteems it quite as simple a 
matter that he should publish them as when they are the reverse. Public 
opinion and public taste are silently distilled from a thousand private affir- 
mations and convictions. No writer pretends that he tells the whole 
truth; he knows that the whole truth is a synthesis of the great body of 
small partial truths. But if the whole truth is to be pure and incontro- 
vertible, it is needful that these various contributions to it be thoroughly 
firm and uncompromising. The critic reminds himself, then, that he must 
be before all things clear and emphatic. If he has properly mastered his 
profession, he will care only in a minor degree whether his relation to a 
particular work is one of praise or of censure. He will care chiefly whether 
he has detached from such a work any ideas and principles appreciable 
and available to the cultivated public judgment. By his success in this 
effort he measures his usefulness, and by his usefulness he measures his 
self-respect. 

These few words merely touch upon a question about which there is a 
great deal more to be said. We write them here because the book before 
us is one with regard to which it especially becomes the critic to remember 
that duty of which we have spoken—the duty of being clear and emphatic. 
About such novels as Mrs. Davis’s it is very easy to talk a great deal of 
plausible nonsense. Miss Anna E. Dickinson, the famous lecturer—whom 
we have not heard—has just published a novel, which we have not read. 
We are, therefore, in no position to qualify Miss Dickinson’s work. But 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe comes promptly to the front, and allows her name to be 
printed in large characters in the publishers’ advertisoments as authority 
for the assertion that Miss Dickinson’s novel is “a brave, noble book.” 
This is in no sense the language of criticism. And yet it is made with 
very little trouble to do duty as criticism—and criticism of weight. Mrs. 
Stowe and Miss Dickinson probably each regard it as such, and are very 
far from suspecting that they have done anything unwise—the latter in 
writing a book which compels the appreciative mind to take refuge in 
language such as we have quoted as Mrs. Stowe’s dictum, and the former 
in yielding to such injurious compulsion. And yet we scarcely find it in 
our heart to condemn Mrs. Stowe. It is just these vague random utter- 
ances and all this counterfeit criticism that make the rational critic the 
more confident of his own duties. 

Mrs. Davis, in her way, is an artist. And yet, as we say, “ Dallas 
Galbraith” is a book about which it is very easy to make talk which 
is not too valuable, to divaguer, as the French say—to leave the straight 
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with a precision and decision which did much honor to Admiral Topete. | road and go over to Mrs. Stowe. The attentive reader in these days 
Whereupon L'Etendard says: “Thus a military man—a man placed by a | has become familiar with a number of epithets under cover of which 
regular Government over one of the great forces of the state—can earn the | literary weakness and incompetency manage to find it a very merry 
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“Stop, stop! good Etendard. You forget where you are, and what appli | bad book. Mrs. Davis’s stories are habitually spoken of as “earnest” 
cation may be made of your words. Stop! in heaven’s name! You are! works, and it is not hard to detect in reading them a constant effort to de- 
talking of things——” All of which may be supposed to give much | Their pretensions are something very different from 
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those of the simple novel of entertainment, of character, and of incident. 
The writer takes life desperately hard and looks upon the world with a 
sentimental—we may even say,atearful—eye. The other novel—the objec- 
tive novel, as we may call it, for convenience—appeals to the reader’s sense 
of beauty, his idea of form and proportion, his humanity, in the broadest 
sense. Mrs. Davis’s tales and those of her school appeal, we may say—to 
the conscience, to the sense of right and wrong, to the instincts of charity 
and patronage. She aims at instructing us, purifying us, stirring up our 
pity. Writers of the other school content themselves with exciting our 
curiosity. A good distinction to make, we should say, is that with the lat- 
ter the emotion of sympathy is the chief agent, and with the former the 
feeling of pity. We do not propose to enquire which is the higher school 
of the two. It is certain that the novelist who pretends to edify and in- 
struct must be gifted with extraordinary powers, and that to carry out his 
character successfully he must have a stronger head than the world has 
yet seen exercised in this department of literature. There have been no 
great didactic novelists. Richardson, whom the world is now coming back 
to after a long desertion, is valued as the great inventor and supreme mas- 
ter of “realism,” but his moralism hangs about himasadead weight. The 
same may be said—the same assuredly will be said more and more every 
year—of Thackeray's trivial and shallow system of sermonizing. As a 
story-teller he is well-nigh everything—as a preacher and teacher he is 
nothing. On the other hand, the great “objective” novelists, from Scott 
to Trollope, are almost innumerable. It is our impression that Mrs. Davis 
might, by taking herself in hand, make a very much better figure in this 
company than she has heretofore done in the other. 

Dallas Galbraith is the son of a reckless and dissipated father who has 
quarrelled with his family and turned his back on a rich inheritance. He 
dies early and leaves his wife and child penniless. The former marries 
again in such a way as to make it advisable for her boy to go out into the 
worid. In the course of his youthful adventures Dallas encounters a cer- 
tain George Laddoun, a plausible villain, who makes use of him in the 
committal of a forgery, and then subsequently establishes himself as a 
country physician in a fishing village on the New Jersey coast, with the 
boy as his assistant. Here finally the two are discovered by the searching 
eye of the law. Laddoun, however, has arranged matters in such a way 
as that Dallas shall incur the whole of the guilt (whereas, in fact, he is 
completely innocent), and, being on the eve of marriage with a young girl 
of whom Dallas himself is very fond, he persuades him for her sake not to 
betray him and blast his character. Dallas then, at the age of sixteen, 
consents out of pure generosity to suffer for the crime of another. He is 
sent for five years to the Albany Penitentiary, and we are meanwhile intro- 
duced to his father’s family. The Galbraiths are great people in Western 
Ohio, and consist of Madam Galbraith, the head of the house (the hero’s 
grandmother), her husband and her niece, Honora Dundas, who, in the ab- 
sence of the rightful heir, is presumptive mistress of the property. The 
young woman to whom Laddoun was engaged, suspecting his guilt and 
cruelty, has dismissed him, and occupies a situation as housekeeper in the 
Galbraith establishment. When the young man’s term is out, he reappears 
in the world and makes his way to his father’s home. Here, without nam- 
ing himself, but as a plain working mineralogist, he falls in love with Miss 
Dundas. Here, too, he meets his mother, who, a second time a widow, has 
returned to live with her mother-in-law. But in spite of these strong in_ 
ducements he maintains his incognito and accepts an appointment on a 
geological survey of New Mexico. His motives for this line of action are 
his shame, his ignorance, his coarseness, the great gulf that separates him 
from his elegant and prosperous relatives. And yet they are not so elegant 
either; for this same Madam Galbraith aforesaid is, without offence to the 
author, simply a monster. Dallas remains a year in New Mexico and 





comes home just in time to witness a prodigious reversal of fortune in the | 


family, caused by the combustion of a village built by Madam Galbraith | 
for the purpose of working certain oil-wells. He is of great service in 
mitigating this catastrophe, and finally makes up his mind to reveal him-_ 
self. He marries Honora. But on his wedding-night his evil destiny re 
appears in the person ef Laddoun, who denounces him to the assembled | 
family as an ex-convict. Laddoun dies of his bad habits, and Dallas estab-_ 
lishes his innocence. | 
Such is a rapid outline of a story which is told with a good deal of am- 
Plitude of detail and considerable energy of invention. But whatever 
interest attaches to it as the recital of certain events, we feel bound to say 
that this interest is wholly independent of the characters. These charac- 
ters seem to us, one and all, essentially false. The hero himself is a per- 
fectly illogical conception. He is too unreal to take hold of; but if he_ 
were more palpable, and, as it wero, responsible, we should call him a vapid | 
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sentimentalist. He is worse than a woman's man—a woman's boy. Active 
and passive, he is equally unnatural, irrational, and factitious. He is built, 
to begin with, on an impossibility. Dallas Galbraith would never in the 
world have sacrificed himself at the outset to the reputation of Laddoun. 
All his young nature would have burned in a fever of resentment against 
the rascal who had already compromised his weakness and innocence. He 
would have clung to the letter proving his innocence with a most unheroie 
but most manly tenacity. His subsequent conduct has in it as little of the 
real savory stuff of nature. He conducts himself on his return among his 
people, like—like nothing in trousers. If we can conceive of his having 
immured himself, we can conceive of it only on condition of the deed hav- 
ing been followed by the bitterest and most violent reaction. A young 
fellow who had done as Dallas did would feel that he had done his duty, 
once for all, to the magnanimous and the superfine. His mind would be 
possessed by a resolute desire for justice. Having exposed himself to so 
cruel a wrong, he would entertain an admirable notion of his rights; and 
instead of hovering about his paternal home like a hysterical school-girl, 
moaning over his coarseness and inelegance, he would have walked straight 
into the midst of it, with a very plain statement of his position and his 
wishes. George Laddoun, the villain of the tale, is scarcely a more suc- 
cessful portrait. The author has confused two distinct types of character, 
and she seems never quite to have made up her mind whether this person 
is a native gentleman, demoralized by vice and whiskey, or a blackguard, 
polished and elevated by prosperity. Laddoun, however, is better than 
Madam Galbraith. Where the author looked for the original of this sketch 
we know not; she has only succeeded in producing a coarse caricature. 
Madam Galbraith is a grand old grey-headed matron, who governs her 
acres and her tenants in the manner of an ancient feudal countess. She is 
compared at various times to a mastiff and a lioness ; she sniffs and snorts 
and clears her throat when she wishes to express her emotions ; she dresses 
in “clinging purple velvet,” to show “ the grand poise and attitude of her 
limbs ;” and, in fine, she “ leads society.” The author has, of course, had 
in her mind an ideal model for this remarkable figure ; but she has exe- 
cuted her copy with a singular indelicacy of taste and of touch. A self- 
willed, coarse-grained, rugged, and yet generous old woman was what she 
wanted for her story, but her manner of writing is so extravagant, so im- 
moderate, so unappreciative of the sober truth, that she succeeds only in 
producing a vulgar effigy. In Mrs. Duffield, Galbraith’s mother, she has 
adhered more closely to the truth. Nature here is represented and not 
travestied. In spite of the faults of conception and of style exhibited in 
these characters, we think that Mrs. Harding Davis might yet, with proper 
reflection, write a much better novel than the one before us. She has a 
natural perception, evidently, of the dramatic and picturesque elements of 
human life, and, in spite of all her weakness, there is no denying her 
strength. “ Dallas Galbraith,” as we have intimated, is almost interesting. 
What does it need to be truly so? The materials, the subject are there. 
It needs that the author should abjure her ultra-sentimentalism, her moral- 
ism on a narrow basis, her hankering after the discovery of a ghastly 
moral contortion in every natural impulse. Quite as much as she, we be- 
lieve that life is a very serious business. But it is because it is essentially 
and inalienably serious that we believe it can afford not to be tricked out 
in the fantastic trappings of a spurious and repulsive solemnity. Art, too, 
is a very serious business. We have in our mind a word of counsel for the 
various clever writers of Mrs. Davis's school. That they should assiduous- 
ly study and observe the world is an injunction which they wiil, of course, 
anticipate. But we can recommend them no more salutary or truly in- 
structive process of research than to sit down to a thorough perusal of-the 
novels and romances of M. Alexandre Dumas. In him they will find their 
antipodes—and their model. We say their model, because we believe they 
have enough intellectual resistance to hold their own against him, when 
their own is worth holding, and that when it is not, he, from the munifi- 
cence of his genius, will substitute for it an impression of the manner in 
which a story may be told without being a discredit to what is agreeable 
in art, and various and natural in life. 


THE NEW ENGLAND TRAGEDIES 


THESE poems, Mr. Longfellow’s only work since the appearance of 
his “ Dante,” would seem to justify—they certainly have suggested to us— 
the conclusion that he has been led to emulate the austere directness. of 
the Italian, and has, therefore, consciously laid aside his own natural man- 
ner. “John Endicott” and “ Giles Corey,” in their almost bald simplicity, 
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are as different as anything well can be from all the other original works | 
of their author, and the regular reader of Longfellow who should take 
them up with any expectation of renewing the pleasure he has so often got 
from the superabundance of prettinesses to which the laureate of our Ameri- 
can sovereigns has accustomed them, will be astonished at the extent of the 
disappointment prepared for him. In the not very fortunate prologues, to | 
be sure, the old style is maintained. It is the Longfellow of the “ Voices | 
of the Night” and of “ Hyperion” who thus addresses his readers, setting | 
out with one of those bits of imagery drawn from literary sources which— | 
as Margaret Fuller, we think, first pointed out—Mr. Longfellow all but in- 
evitably puts between his naked subject and himself : 


* To-night we strive to read as we may best 
This city, like an ancient palimpsest ; 
And bring to light upon the blotted page, 
The mournful record of an earlier age, 
That pale and half-effaced lies hidden away 
Beneath the fresher writing of to-day 
Rise, then, O buried city that has been ! 
Rise up. rebuailded in the — scene, 
And let our curious eyes behold once more 
The pointed — and the pent-house door, 
The meeting-house with leaden-latticed panes, 
The narrow thoroughfares, the crooked lanes ! 
Rise, too, ye shapes and shadows of the past 
Rise from your long-forgotten graves at last,” etc 


But turning to the tragedies themselves, we have a severity of handling 
which is altogether new in their author’s writings, and of which, as it ap- 
pears, our author is not a master. His theme is a well-worn one at the 
best, and perhaps, even with all the powers of pleasing which our charm- 
ing author has at such easy command, it would have been impossible for 
him to have made anything very interesting out of the Puritan persecution 
of the Quakers, or the sufferings of the Salem witches and wizards. These 
are subjects for the dramatic poet, for tragedy cares nothing how familiar 
may be the incidents with which she deals ; and there is room still for the 
novelist who, to other qualifications, shall add a faculty of reproducing pic- 
torially the scenes and times of two centuries ago. But whatever success 
or want of it Mr. Longfellow, as a sentimental narrator of tales in graceful- 
ly ornate verse, might have had in retelling the old story, he could not— 
it was evident beforehand, and is now manifest—succeed either in the dra- 
matist’s or the novel-writer’s way of dealing with it. He has none of the 
so-called constructiveness which the dramatist must have, and which the 
novelist also requires ; his skill in reproducing more than the outside of 
distant times and people and places is of the slightest ; he has never con- 
ceived a character. 

Here in these two plays we have the traditional doctrine of election ; 
the traditional minister of the word who denounces tolerance and frequent- 
ly says “ ansthema maranatha ;” the traditional grim magistrate, held in 
worshipful awe by the commonalty, but freely rebuked by the zealous min- 
isters, and, ex officio, well read in the more uncomfortable portions of the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament ; the traditional jovial mariner or other 
outlandish man, who hates Salem Harbor and loathes the Port of Boston, 
because the freeholders of both those towns are in a state of strait-laced 
grace which is altogether incompatible with the sufficient drinking of fiip 
or with pipe-smoking on the Sabbath-day ; the traditional self-deceiving vic- 
tim of witchcraft, so-called ; the traditional spiteful accusers, and blind and 
purblind judges, and fanatic Quakers, with every beautiful trait of char- 
acter. 

But none of these persons are presented in any other than the tradition- 
al way, and tradition, as it has come to print in school-books, has presented 
them to us with more rather than less vividness and force than Mr. Long- 
fellow seems to have been able to use. Plot the two plays can hardly 
be said to have. Indeed, they are not to be called plays except as one 
speaks of the outward form, there being nobody to be played upon and 
nobody to play. In the first piece, Governor Endicott, of the encyclopedia, 
condemns a young and lovely Quakeress, of the school-histories and novels, 
to be whipped in three towns within his jurisdiction, and her father to 
be put to death. They had felt compelled, it seems, to come from Barba- 
does to bear witness against the errors of the Puritans of New England ; 
to say nothing of the fact that, without reference to their personal feelings, 
the magistrates of Barbadoes had driven them out of that colony. Governor 
Endicott’s son, John, falls in love with the Quakeress, Edith Christison, 
quarrels with his father on account of her and her kin, and is fined. King 
Charles the Seeond’s proclamation forbidding religious bloodshed comes to 
Boston in time to save Christison and partly save his daughter, and the 
tragedy ends with Governor Endicott’s sudden and unaccountable death— 
“like one who has been hanged,” as he used to hang too obstinate Quakers. 

“Giles Corey, of the Salem Farms” is better than “John Endicott,” 
whether as a drama for the stage or asa poem. There is some “go” in it 
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Indian woman rae by the way, talks of “ Obi” as if she were a negress 
—who reminds one of that sort of Elizabethan witch which is descended 
from the classical, and who is far from conjuring up a lively idea of what 
the aboriginal New England witch might have been : 


** Here ’s monk’s-hood, that breeds fever in the blood ; 
And deadly nightshade, that makes men see ghosts ; 
And henbane, that will shake them with convulsions ; 

And meadow-saffron and black hellebore. 
That rack the nerves. and puff the skin with dropsy: 
And bitter-sweet, and ss: and eye-bright, 
That cause eruptions, nosebleed, + ten aa : 
I know them, and the places where they hide 
In field and meadow ; and I know their secrets, 
And gather them because they give me power 
Over all men and women. Armed with these, 
I, Tituba, an Indian and a slave, 
Am stronger than the ca) — with his sword, 
Am richer than the mere with his money, 
Am wiser than the scholar with his books 
Mightier than ministers and magistrates, 
With all the fear and reverence that attend them ! 
For I can fill their bones with aches and pains. 
Can make them cough with asthma, shake with palsy, 
Can make their daughters see and talk with ghosts, 
Or fall into delirium and convulsions. 
I have the Evil Eye, the Evil Hand; 
A touch from me, and they are weak with pain, 
A look from me, and they consume and die. 
The death of cattle and the blight of corn, 
The shipwreck, the tornado, and the fire— 
These are my doings, and they know it not. 
Thus I work vengeance on mine enemies, 
Who, while they call me slave, are slaves to me!" 


This is a witch out of a book; she has as slight an infusion of the 
Salem witch in her as of the copper-colored medicine-man, though if she 
were real, one or the other, or both, and more probably both, those two 
ingredients would have made up the whole Tituba. But as the poem 
goes on it becomes more lifelike. Giles Corey’s sullen and wicked servant- 
man, who has private reasons for hating the farmer and his wife, turns the 
prevailing witchcraft frenzy against his master and mistress. To be sure 
he accomplishes his purpose with as much ease as if he had been a person- 
age in a melodrama written by a child; but still he has an available dra- 
matic reason for doing what he does. Giles’s wife, Mary—a sensible, good, 
courageous woman, whose somewhat anachronistic contempt for the pre- 
valent delusion helps her to her condemnation on the trial—is sentenced to 
death for causes tragically small, and her husband dies under the peine 
forte et dwre because he refuses to testify against her. There are no char- 
acters in these two poems which we owe to Mr. Longfellow’s invention. 
Indeed, to say the truth, there is almost none already invented which he has 
brought before his reader’s eye more vividly than it had been often brought 
before. Simon Kempthorn, captain of the Swallow—a bird of the sea, pro- 
phetic of spring, which brought Edith Christison to Boston—constitutes an 
exception to this remark, The poet’s one success in this volume is in the 
portraiture of this breezy old sailor, who swears quite enough, and drinks, 
perhaps, a little too much, and is utterly disgusted by the stringency of 
the various prohibitory laws—now no more—which afflict the citizen of 
the world in Boston. 

There is another success than the poet’s of which Mr. Longfellow never 
fails. His beautiful kind-heartedness and sweetness are as delightful in 
these pleas for charity of judgment and for love to one another as in any- 
thing that he has ever written. 








MODERN WOMEN." 


Ts volume consists of a series of papers published during the last 
two or three years in the London Saturday Review, treating of various 
points connected with the characteristics and manners of the fairer and 
weaker sex. They belong to that branch of literature which has come to 
be known among us as the “ social article.” The Saturday Review has had 
the credit of having shown us how good the social article can be ; but it 
seems also to have been disposed to show us how bad. Singly, as they 
came out, these pieces may have appeared to possess a certain brilliancy 
and vigor, and, at a stretch, one can imagine them to have furnished a 
group of idle people, of unformed taste, a theme for ten minutes’ talk. But 
it is as incredible that, as we are told, they should have produced a sensa- 
tion then as it is that they should produce a revolution now. The author- 
ship of the papers we have no means of knowing. We gather from intrin- 
sic evidence that they are the product of several hands—in one of which, at 
least, we certainly detect the feminine griffe. But if they differ somewhat 
in tone, they differ imperceptibly in merit. They are all equally trivial, 
commonplace, and vulgar. The vulgarity of thought, indeed, which they 
display, the absence of reflection, observation, and feeling, of substance, of 
style, and of grace, and the manner in which the thinnest and crudest liter- 
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ary ¥ Mppeney and colloquia] slanginess are thrust forward in the place of 
these sacred essentials, is, when one considers their pretensions, the charac- 
ter of their subject, and the superior auspices under which they were ush- 
ered into the world, an almost inconceivable spectacle. As we read the 
volume, modern women—heaven save the mark !—passed quite out of our 
thoughts, and our attention transferred itself to modern scribblers. The 
great newspaper movement of the present moment has, we suppose, its 
proper and logical cause, and is destined to have its proper and logical 
effect ; but its virtues need to be manifold, assuredly, to palliate the base- 
ness and flimsiness of much of the writing to which daily and weekly 
journals serve as sponsors. But for their protecting shadow, persons ignor- 
ant of the very alphabet of style and of thought would not erect themselves 
as public monitors and teachers. But for the beautiful accessibility of their 
columns, how many beggarly hosts of intellectual jugglers and charlatans 
would not have thrust themselves into the great thoroughfare of honest 
thought, to the infinite annoyance of retarded and distracted enquirers. 
The world is great and is constantly growing greater; its shoulders are 
broad ; it has an immense patience and a prodigious organ of digestion and 
disintegration. It is easily infatuated, but it is also profoundly indifferent. 
We suppose, therefore, that it will continue to endure without perceptible 
injury this immense pressure of unleavened literary matter. But we, nev- 
ertheless, recommend the producers and furnishers to be on their guard, 
and to listen once in a while to the rumblings of Etna. 

The papers before us read like the result of an arrangement made, alike 
without conscience and without taste, by three or four sapient connoisseurs 
to “run” the flagellation of their female contemporaries as far as it would 
go. It has gone as far as “The Girl of the Period ;’ for this paper, which 
is placed first in the American reprint, is one of the later in the original 
series. The American reader will be struck by the remoteness and strange- 
ness of the writer’s tone and allusions. He will see that the society which 
makes these papers even hypothetically—hyperbolically—possible is quite 
another society from that of New York and Boston. American life, 
whatever may be said, is still a far simpler process than the domestic sys- 
tem of England. We never read a good English novel (and much more a 
bad one), we never read either Mr. Trollope or Mr. Trollope’s inferiors, 
without drawing a long breath of relief at the thought of all that we 
are spared, and without thanking fortune that we are not part and parcel of 
that dark, dense British social fabric. An American is born into a so much 
simpler world; he inherits so many less obligations, conventions, and 
responsibilities. And so with the American girl. You have only to reflect 
how her existence, in comparison with that of her British sister, is simpli- 
fied at a stroke by the suppression in this country of that distinguished 
being the “eldest son,” of that romantic class the “younger sons.” 
Another cause of greater complexity in life for Englishmen and English 
girls alike is their immediate proximity to that many-colored Continent, 
ef which we, in comparison, have the means to learn so little. And this 
brings us back to the “Girl of the Period.” This young lady, we are 
assured, is, in England, an exact reproduction, in appearance and manners, 
of a Parisian cocotte—or whatever the latest term may be. If this is not 
true, it is at least slightly plausible. Irregular society, in France, has be- 
come so extensive and aggressive that he who runs—and she who walks— 
may easily read its minutest features. An English girl who makes with her 
parents a regular autumnal trip to the Continent encounters face to face, in 
all the great cities, at all the chief watering-places, the celebrities—and 
indeed the obscurities—of the demi-monde. The theory of the Saturday 
Reviewer is that familiarity breeds not contempt, but emulation. What- 
ever may be the worth of his theory, his description of the young lady 
thus demoralized is decidedly vigorous. She is a painted, powdered, 
“enamelled” creature, stained with belladonna and antimony, crowned 
with a shock of false hair, wearing her walking-dress indecently high and 
her evening dress abominably low. She has no manners and no feelings, 
and only brains enough to ensnare a rich husband. She frankly sells her 
self ; she marries for money, without a semblance of sentiment or romance. 
The relation of the Girl of the Period to marriage forms, under one aspect 
or another, the subject of the greater number of the ensuing articles. We 
find it reiterated, of course, with emphasis, that to marry, and to marry 
well, is the one great object of young girls’ energies and desires. Accord- 
ing as a girl marries or not, life is a prize ora blank. Innumerable arts, 
therefore, are practised both by the young ladies and their mothers, cun- 
ning machinations are devised, in the interest of this sacred need. It is all 
a very old story, and English novels have long since made us acquainted 
with it: how a match-making matron fixes her cold, magnetic eye upon the 
unsuspecting possessor of a comfortable income—-how, with her daughter’s 


aid and the insidious help of picnics and croquet and musical parties, she - 


weaves about him the undisseverable web of a presumptive engagement, 
and finally leads him, muddled, confused, and bullied, to the altar. The 
various tricks of the marriage-market are enumerated with a bold, unpity- 
ing crudity. It is a very dismal truth that the only hope of most women, 
at the present moment, for a life worth the living, lies in marriage, and 
marriage with rich men or men likely to become so, and that in their un- 
happy weakness they often betray an ungraceful anxiety on this point. 

But to our minds there is nothing comical in the situation, and as a field 
for satirical novelists it has ceased to be actively worked. The attempt to 
draw an idle smile at the expense of poor girls apprehensive of spinster- 
hood is, therefore, not a very creditable one. On all other points women 
receive here equally hard measure. Some of the accusations touch, doubt- 
less, upon real foibles and follies, but others seem to us thoroughly beside 
the mark. The article on “ Pinchbeck,” for instance, shows an absolute 
want of observation of facts. The writer’s allegation is that women are 
given over body and soul to the adoration of sham finery, sham com- 
fort, and sham elegance, and that, thanks to their insatiable longing for 
glitter and splendor where only false glitter and splendor are within their 
reach, our whole domestic economy is pervaded by a horrible system of 
Brummagem-ware. “If they cannot buy gold, they can manage pinch- 
beck ; glass that looks like jet, like filagree-work, like anything else she 
fancies, is every bit to her as good as the real thing; and if she cannot 

compass Valenciennes and Mechlin, she can go to Nottingham and buy 
machine-made imitations that will make quite as fine a show. 

Flimsy silks make as rich a rustle to her ear as the statelicst broc ade, 

and cotton velvet delights the soul that cannot aspire to Genoa.” The 
falseness of all this is apparent to the most superficial observer. Sham 
finery is of all things in the world the most abhorrent to women at all in 
regular “society ’—and it is throughout of such women that our writers 
speak. Quantities of false ornaments—beads, buckles, pins, and the like— 
are nowadays manufactured for fashionable wear; and they are worn in 
profusion and variety, as being avowedly and notoriously false, But we 
could hardly name three objects of livelier contempt to women of ordinary 
intelligence than “ mean ” silk, cotton velvet, and imitation lace. The real 
accusation is that when a woman with a taste for dress desires a hand- 
some silk and cannot afford it, she buys it, notwithstanding. The real 
ground of complaint is the insolence of splendor of women of small 
means. Another grievous fault, we are told, is women’s mania, “ Inter- 
ference.” In the picture drawn in the article with this title of the imper- 
tinent and aggressive attitude of the average British spouse, we quite fail 
to recognize the far-famed humility of that exemplary person. Its tone 
is so obviously ill-humored, and the quality and process of its censure so 
crude and brutal, that we accept it only with very many grains of allow- 
ance. And then there are “ Feminine Affectations "—a dreadful and odious 
list ; and the flimsiness and trashiness of “ 2sthetic Women ;” and the cold- 
biooded profligacy of “Modern Mothers ;” and again, the indecency of 
the costume of the day; and the pitiable condition of “The Fading 
Flower ;’ and the odious pretensions of “‘ La Femme Passée.” 

What do you see when on a clear autumn day you measure the length 
of the Fifth Avenue, or ascend the sunny slope of Beacon Street? Do you 
encounter a train of youthful Jezebels with plastered faces and lascivious 
eyes and a general dévergondage of mien? You meet a large number of 
very pretty and, on the whole, very fresh-looking girls, dressed in various 
degrees of the prevailing fashion. It is obvious that their persons betray 
a very lively desire to be well dressed, and that the idea “well dressed” 
has, to their minds, a peculiar significance. It has a sacred and absolute 
meaning. Their bonnets must be very small, their panniers very large, 
their heels very high, and all their appointments as elegant as possible. A 
young girl of fashion dressed to suit her own taste is undeniably a very 
artificial and composite creature, and doubtless not an especially edifying 
spectacle. She has largely compromised her natural freedom of movement. 
The most that you can say of her is that she is charming, with a guasi-cor- 
rupt arbitrary charm. She has, moreover, great composure and impene- 
trability of aspect. She practises a sort of half-cynical indifference to the 
beholder (we speak of the extreme cases). Accustomed to walk alone in 
the streets of a great city, and to be looked at by all sorts of people, she 
has acquired an unshrinking directness of gaze. She is the least bit hard. 
If she is more than this—if she is painted and touzled and wantonly 
chiffennée—she is simply an exception, and the sisterhood of “ modern 
women” are in no way responsible for her. She would have been the 
same in the good old times of our great-grandmothers. The faults and 
follies that can be really fastened upon the younger women of the present 
day are, in our opinion, all caused and explained by the growing love of 
luxury and elegance. The standard in these matters is so much higher 
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than it was thirty and forty years ago thet a young girl—even when she 
has money—needs a great deal more time to maintain herself at the proper 
level. She has frequently no time left for anything elsae—for study, for 
reflection, or sentiment. She is absorbed in the care of her person. A 
young girl given up to dress is certainly a very flimsy and empty creature, 
and there is somet hing truly ignoble in the incessant effort to gratify and 
stimulate the idle taste of a host of possible “admirers.” But between this 
sort of thing and the sort of thing described by the Saturday Reviewers 
there is a very wide gulf—a gulf made by that strong conservative element 
in the feminine nature of which the writer in question seems to have so 
little netion. Women turn themselves into painted courtesans for two 
reasons—as a means of gaining a subsistence which is impracticable in 
any other way or because they have a natural taste for the business. The 
first motive is common, and the second is rare; so rare that where the first 
does not exist, the rapprochement of the Saturday Reviewer is a wanton 
exaggeration in the interest of sensationalism. The whole indictment 
represented by this volume seems to us perfectly irrational. It is impossi- 
ble to diseuss and condemn the follies of “modern women” apart from 
those of modern men. They are all part and parcel of the follies of modern 
civilization, which is working itself out through innumerable blunders. 
It seems to us supremely absurd to stand up in the high places and endea- 
vor, with a long lash and a good deal of bad language, to drive women 
back into the ancient fold. Their extravagance is a part of their increased 
freedom, and their increased freedom a part of the growth of society. The 
lamentable results—the extremely uncomfortable “ wreck ” society would 
be sure to incur from an attempt to fasten again upon womankind the 
tether which was sufficient unto the aspirations of Miss Hannah More and 
Miss Edgeworth, the authors of these papers would be the first to de. 
nounce. We are all of us extravagant, superficial, and luxurious together. 
It is a “sign of the times.” Women share in the fault not as women, but 
as simple human beings. As women, they strike us as still remarkably 
patient, submissive, sympathetic—remarkably well-disposed to model 
themselves on the judgment and wishes of men. They reflect with great 
clearness the state of the heart and imagination of men. When they pre- 
sent an ugly picture, therefore, we think it the part of wisdom for men to 
cast a glance at their own internal economy. If there is any truth in the 
volume before us, they have a vast deal to answer for. They give the ton 
—they pitch the key. 








THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW FOR OOTOBER. 


Two Englishmen, Mr. Leslie Stephen and Mr. R. D. Osborn, an Indian 
officer, do the best writing in this number of the Worth American, which, 
by the way, is neither so large nor so good as usual. Mr. Osborn’s account of 
the siege of Delhi is very graphic and interesting. It was well enough known 
befere how it is that the English maintain themselves as masters of the 
millions of India, but it is a vivid flash of light on the subject when we 
are told of John Nicholson’s having been adopted as a god by a new sect of 
fanatics which arose at his death and which to-day pays divine honors to 
“ Nikkulseyn.” Nicholson was an officer of cavalry, and, like hundreds of 
other English soldiers who have made themselves famous in the annals of 
Hindostan—or who have gone unknown to the grave—was a prodigy of 
hardihood, activity, and all the qualities that enable men to fight long and 
hard—* bodies of iron and souls of fire.”’ He was the reality of which our 
friend Royston Keene Lawrence is the brummagem. But Royston Keene 
or Mr. Guy Livingstone would not have written anything with the tone of 
this: 


“* Fancy,’ he writes, ‘a wretched little Wuzeeree child, who had been 
put up te poison food, on my asking him if he knew it was wreng to kill 
people, saying he knew it was wrong to kill with a knife or sword. I 
asked him why, and he said, ‘ Because the blood left marks.’ And again, 
in the same letter: ‘ Before I close this, I must tell you of the last Bunno- 
chee marder, it is so horribly characteristic of the bloodthirstiness and 
bigotry of their dispositions, The murderer killed his brother near (Gur- 
walla, and was brought in to me on a frightfully hot evening, looking 
dreadfully parched and exhausted. ‘ Why,’ said I, ‘is it possible you have 
walked in, fasting, on a day like this? ‘Thank God,’ said he, ‘I am a 
regular faster.’ ‘Why have you killed your brother? ‘I saw a fowl 
killed last night, and the sight of blood put the devil into me.’ He had 
chopped up his brother, stood a long chase, and been marched in here ; but 
he was keeping the fast.” 

“In the character of this wild people Nicholson in a very brief time 
effected wonderful changes. Murder, burglary, and highway’ robbery 
became things of the past; and ‘the Bunnochees,’ writes Sir Herbert 
Edwardes, ‘reflecting on their own metamorphosis in the village gather- 
ings under the vines, by the streams they once ¢ ‘lighted so to fight for, 
have come to the conclusion that the good Moham nedans of historic ages 
must have been just like ‘ Nikkulseyn.’” 
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Of these same people as they appeared at the time of the mutiny Mr. 
Osborn speaks as follows: 

“ How they fought for us at DeJhi and Lucknow, and ona hundred other 

battlefields, ought never to be forgotten by Englishmen ; and, whether as 
infantry or cavalry, we feel assured that, under officers they admired and 
trusted, these gallant soldiers would hold their own against the best disci- 
plined armies of Europe. It was pleasant to see the thorough good under- 
standing which existed between them and the English soldiers, apparently 
in no way hindered or diminished by their total want of any common 
language. The English soldier would stroll down to pay a visit to his 
| friend, the Sikh subahdar. The latter, delighted to see him, would at 
| once offer him his stool, sitting himself, meanwhile, on his bed. The sub- 
| ahdar, with all the finished courtesy of a native, would then to 
enquire after his friend’s health in excellent Pushtoo ; the other, nothing 
disconcerted, replies, maybe, in the Yorkshire dialeet. The conversation 
becomes general, and has been known to extend over considerable spaces of 
time. Unlike the Hindustani, both Sikh and Ghoorkha have a strong taste 
for rum; and the mere fact that they could take their ‘ grog’ like men 
raised them immeasurably in the estimation of the British soldier.” 


Mr. Stephen’s article—as vigorously written as anything of his which we 
have seen—is upon “ The Political Situation in England,” and may be taken 
as the views and opinions of an enlightened, advanced Liberal—views and 
opinions which we accept with hardly the least reservation, and which we 
commend to the attention of all persons who take an interest in the revolu- 
tion, of world-wide importance, now going on in social and political Eng- 
land. We should say that, perhaps, something ought te have been said 
about what seems to us the essential egotism of Mr. Gladstone’s character ; 
but, after all, it is not Mr. Gladstone who is leading his party so much as it 
is the party that is leading him, and the thing can be understood without 
giving too much study to him personally. The following sentences from 
this clever essay, with their humorous characterization of the Britisher’s 
“native” and “ foreigner,” are a specimen of happy writing: 

“ John Bull, it is generally supposed, is a tolerably self-satisfied old gen- 
tleman. He hasa profound contempt for that large class of two-legged 
animals which he describes summarily as foreigners or natives : the natives 
re ting the more dark-colored varieties ; and the foreigners, those who 
affect a certain semblance of civilization. And doubtless he a 
vast fund of self-complacency, which is not the least evident in his moments 
of self-depreciation. His proverbial phrase, that they ae things bet- 
ter in France, implies a rooted conviction that, however well they manage 
things, they are chmen for all that. Yet he does depreciate lf at 


times with s ising vigor and success. For some time past he has been 
in one of these fits. He A found no names bad enough to throw at some 
of his 


objects of veneration. As a savage will sometimes thrash his fa- 
vorite idol for not bringing him luck, John Bull has been heartily belabor- 
ing things of which in his ordinary state he is more inclined to brag.” 

Far enough from being happy writing is Mr. Wasson’s screed concerning 
“ The Epic Philosophy.” Not that his main idea is not to be accepted. On the 
contrary, it has long been fully accepted. And in many of the details the 
work is well done ; nobody will, for instance, say no to the author’s remarks 
on the “ Iliad ;” and, bearing in mind the definition of the epic which the 
writer insists upon, it is a more than usually good stroke of criticism to 
speak of the “Faust” as a half-epic or demi-epie. But that repellant, re- 
pulsive style which no man who keeps himself decently in hand could con- 
sent to write, Mr. Wasson, like many of the less distinguished transcendental 
writers, luxuriates in offensively. There is a better way than this of saying 
what Mr. Wasson wants to say in the words following : “ Not by dead simi- 
larities, but by the living, flowing fellowship of heart-language do the un- 
likes of voiceful nature blend and sympathize in his thought.” In fact, there 
are many better ways of saying it, as any one is well aware who is conver- 
sant with the critical commonplaces of the last half-century. It is, indeed, one 
of the dangers of an habitual practice of this inflated sort of writing, that it is 
with more than necessary difficulty that one makes sure one is not parading 
truisms—which remark is itself a truism that ought not to have escaped Mr. 
Wasson’s attention. Still—or rather all the more on account of this fault 
—we advise the careful perusal of his article, which contains so much better 
thinking than writing that it is capable of instructing many and will dis- 
gust but few—and those few will be much displeased only with some of it. 

Mr. George B. Woods is, we think, a new contributor to our more 
elaborate periodical literature, though he is well known to the world of 
journalism. His letters from Washington to the Boston Advertiser during 
the impeachment trial were excellent, and much the best of all the 
correspondence that was then sent out from the capital. His paper on 
“The New York Convention” is pretty well done, though it appears he 
has fallen into some errors of fact—as in attributing patriotic and valua- 
ble military services to the General McCook who mismanaged the Ohio 
delegation, and was therefore made to yield the leadership to Mr. Vallan- 
digham. Had General McCook been in the field at all, it is possible that 
he might have been on the Federal side. His services in civil life were 
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about as patriotic and valuable as those of Vallandigham himself. We 
think, too, that much might be said, which would be important to a full 
understanding of the inner workings of the convention, concerning the 
machinations of Messrs. Tilden and Green and the other managers waiting and heart-breaking which her heroine is made to undergo, is passed 
of the New York men. Mr. Seymour, we are now inclined to believe, was over with a weak precipitation which settles Miss Craik’s place in litera- 
honest enough, as politicians of his stamp go, in his intention to carry out ture rather as a pleasant narrator of love stories, than as a skilful analyzer 
the bargain with Mr. Chase. Perhaps there are tears in onions nearly as of human life and passion. 
full of real feeling as some, at least, of those that he shed when he had lent 
himself to the violation of that bargain ; but an appreciable part of his gricf less to make a formal denial with regard to Miss Craik’s ; and it would be 
we take to have been quite sincere. We have not, however, been able to so if she did not show through all her shortcomings a laudable ambition to 
believe that some of Mr. Seymour’s old companions in politics ever, from do better and more artistic work than she has yet accomplished. 
first to last, intended that anybody but he should be the nominee ; and it | 
seems to us reasonable to think that but for the plotting of some of our, atural History of Birds. Lectures on Ornithology, in Ten Parts. By 
New York manipulators of State politics, Vallandigham’s plans, on the “race Anna Lewis. Part I, (Philadelphia: J. A. Bancroft & Co. 1868.)— 
success of which he is allowed to felicitate himself, would have turned out Miss Lewis, of Philadelphia, has published a specimen number of * Lec- 
as perfectly futile as most of that gentleman’s scheming. | tures on Ornithology,” in the hepe that there will be encouragement for 
Mr. Henry Brooks Adams talks learnediy and, to our mind, sensibly, | the whole series. In this we trust she will not be disappointed. Her work 
though we do not wholly follow him, in his review of the tenth edition of | is vouched for as being, what it bears the marks of being, grounded on 
Sir Charles Lyell’s “ Principles of Geology.” He shows the unconclusive | OTginal and faithful study ; one of the fruits, we may pronounce it, of 
nature of the results already attained, but perhapsisa little long in doing it the impulse given by Agassiz to the study of natural history in this coun- 
—or lengthy, to use a term somewhat more fully expressive. Mr. H.T.Tuck- | Y twenty years ago. The lecture form is not that best adapted to a com- 
erman is to be trusted, we suppose, in his statements of the facts of D’Azeg- Plete treatise, because the ordinary conditions of time imposed upon tho 
lio’s life ; and so, let us hope, is Mr. F. E. Abbot in all that he says of Mr. | lecturer forbid such an arrangement and proportioning of his subject as he 
Herbert Spencer. “Harvard College Library ” is the title of an article by | ™isht choose for other reasons ; besides that the style of the lecturo-room 
Mr. Cutter, one of the assistant librarians in that institution, and, being | #8 2°t—at least ought not to be—that best suited for reading. It has ap- 
his, is painstakingly accurate. It is not a pleasant picture that he presents | peared to us that there are in the lectures before ms Gone ae aimed 
to the graduates of our oldest unfversity, and it will not be long, we im- ®t hearers, which readers can waRy well dispense with. A still greater, 
agine, before some of the alumni will be moved to do something to bring |*"4 perhaps unavoidable, fault in the lecture style, when published 
about a better state of things. An easy way, and one of some value, would | without alteration, is that what the speaker makes perfectly clear by ges- 
be for each to subscribe for the Advocate, which offers to give all its earn- | ture, emphasis, and inflection is frequently obscure in the printed page. 
ings to the library fund. The class secretaries might even take the respon- | It is so occasionally in these pages—although this may not always be due to 
sibility of doing so, But the State Legislature, knowing that Massachusetts the cause mentioned, but to the frequent neglect of original investigators to 
without Harvard would not be the Massachusetts that she now is, but a Point out distinctly every one of the steps of their investigation. Thus, in 
Massachusetts that the world would respect far less, might possibly be in- the sub-class which she styles Primores, it is not clear to us precisely what 
duced to give something—the gift being made contingent on the raising of She considers to be the rank and affinities of the ostrich ; on page 28 its class 
a certain sum by the college itself. It is a pity that Mr. Agassiz, with his | is spoken of as occupying “ the lowest position emong existing binds, 
nice knowledge of the legislative nature, does not—naturally he could not while on page 13 it is said to “ approach most nearly to the Mammals,” which 
—take as much interest in the growth of the library as in that of the other | ¥Ould seem to be the highest rank. The whole treatment of the seeond 
collections at Cambridge. sub-class, “ Terraqnatiles,” is exceedingly clear and auteresting ; the third, 
The strictly literary part of this number of the quarterly is done by | the “ Insenores” (in which she follows Agassiz in placing the Kaptores and 
Mr. Henry James, Jr., in his review of George Eliot as a poet, and by the Scansores), is obscure—we suspect because the exigencics of the lecture hour 
writers of the “ Critical Notices.” Mr. James’s judgment in the matter of | made it impossible to give the subject the full space which it needed. 
“The Spanish Gypsy ” appears to us entirely sound. We were reduced to | Little Women; or, Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
a eet Cem we hesah thet the anther was very gandhi}. ana by May Alects. .(Moston:, Robecte. Besthess. . 1008}e2ilep 
ee re ot het pomp which bad, come time sips, here Aleott’s new juvenile is an agreeable little story, which is not only very 
published by the English press. They almost all seemed to us rather to | well adapted to the readers for whom it is especially intended, but may 
show how much the English literary world esteems and likes George Eliot | also be read with pleasure by older people. The girls depicted all belong 
than to display anything like a just appreciation of the performance which |to healthy types, and are deown with ocxttela dove ess, although there 
ben em mee, We er a at See crane henele is in the book a lack of what painters call atmosphere—things and people 
RE ee Ae a vate. being painted too much in “local colors,” and remaining, under all cireum- 
The shorter critical notices are, without exception, good ; though we stances, somewhat too persistently themselves, The letterpress is 7 
should exy—if it io not, Iepertinent to give bie namo where he has not panied by four or five indifferently executed illustrations, in which Miss 
given it—that Mr. Lowell did well to keep to general disquisition in the case May hots Gch ok only a want of anatomical knowledge, and thet 
< nn ss: Damee poms sateer than to Saal lnng-ngen Sle preme Hews: indifference to or non-recognition of the subtle beauty of the lines of the 
cee pec ay ~ee a rr are, fae sagen cio aoe ‘female figure which so generally marks women artists, but also the fact 
their usefulness to mankind at ; the Popham controversy troubles | - } 








to us, that the author either failed to appreciate the use that might have 
been made of the materials at her hand, or had not skill enough to manage 
them well. The real problem which lay before her, the eleven years’ of 


So few writers present any claims to this dis- 
tinction which are worth taking into account that it may be thought need- 
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ee! o Novel. By Georgisnn M. Crik, author of ~ Lelie} posed) iG). The White Scalper: a Tale, swd............ (T. B. Peterson & Bros.) $0 50 
Tyrrell,” “Faith Unwin’s Ordeal,” ete. (New York: Harper & Brothers. | Boasting Hector Re eS nu Bros. 
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BEECHER S SERMONS. Complete in Two 
Volumes. Sermons by Henry Warp Bescuer. Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn. Selected from Published 
and Unpublished Discourses, and Revised by their Au- 
thor fn 2 vols. 8vo. with Steel Portrait by Halpin, 
cloth, $5. (Ve rt we ek.) 


SOL. SMITH’S THEATRICAL MANAGE- 
MENT. Theatrical Management in the West and South 
for Thirty Years, interspersed with Anecdotical 
Sketches, Autobiographically given by Sou. Smitu, Re- 
tired Actor, with Fifteen Illustrations and a Portrait 
of the Author. 8vo, cloth, $2; paper, $1 50. 


SMILES’S LIFE OF THE STEPHENSONS. 
The Life of George Stephenson and of his Son, Robert 
Stephenson; comprising also a History of the Inven- 
tion and Introduction of the Railway Locomotive. By 
Samuet Suires. Author of * Self-Help,”’ *: The Hugue- 
nots,” etc. With Portraits and numerous Illustrations. 
8vo, cloth, $3. 


KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. The Inva- 
sion of the Crimea: Its Origin, and an Account of its 
Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By ALex- 
ANDER WILLIAM KInGLAKE. Vol. Ii. just ready. With 
Maps end Plans. 12mo, cloth, $2 per vol. 


MCCLINTOCK & STRONG’S CYCLOPADIA. 
Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological. and Ecclesiastical 
Literature. Prepared by the Rev, Joun M'‘CuirinTocr, 
D.D., and James Strrone, 8.T.D. Vol. Il. now ready 
for delivery by Agents. Royal 8vo; price per vol., 
cloth, $5; sheep, $6; haif morocco, $8. 


DRAPER’S CIVIL WAR. History of the 
American Civil War. By Jonn Witi1am Draper, 
M.D., LL.D.. Professor of Chemistry and Physiology 
in the University of New York; Author of * A Trea- 
tise on Human ysiology,”’ ** A History of the Intel- 
lectual Development of Europe,” etc., etc. In 8 vols. 
Vol. If. just ready. 8vo, cloth, $3 50 per vol. 


BULWER’S PROSE WORKS. Miscellaneous’ 
Prose Works of Epwarp Butwer, Lorp LytTrTon. 
In 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, $3 50. 


RANDALL'S PRINCIPLES OF EDUCA- 
TION. First Principles of Popular Education and 
Public Instruction. By 8.8, RANDALL, Superintendent 
of Public Schools of the City of New York. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 560. } 


THE OPIUM HABIT. The Opium Habit, 
Sis Suggestions as to the Remedy. 12mo, cloth, 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. ! 
Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on the Book 
of Psalms, By Atarrt Barnes, Author of “* Notes on 
the New Testament,’ ‘Lectures on the Evidences of 
Christianity,” ete., ete. In 3 vols. Vol. I. now ready. 

2mo, cloth, $1 50, 


HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF. 
THE REBELLION. The Second and Concluding | 

_ Volume of Harper's Pictorial History of the Great Re- | 
EE bellion in the United States, By ALFrrep H, Guerx- | 
sey and Henry M. Atpen. Complete in 2 vols., 
with nearly one thousand illustrations. Quarto, cloth, | 
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$6 each. 


COMER’S NAVIGATION, Navigation Sim- 
plified. A Manual of Instruction in Navigation as | 
practised at Sea. Adapted to the Wants of the Sailor. | 
Containing all the Tables, Explanations, and Illustra- | 
tions necessary for the easy Understanding and Use | 
of the Practical Branches of Navigation and Nautical 
Astronomy ; with numerous Examples, werked out by | 
the American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac, for | 
several Years ahead. Compiled by Geo. N. Comzr. 
&vo, cloth, $2 50, 


TITE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With | 
an Introduction, connecting the History of the Old and | 
New Testaments, Edited by Writtam Smrra, LL.D.., | 
Classical Examiner in the University of London. 
With Maps and Woodcuts, Large 12mo, cloth, $2. 


NORDHOFF’S CAPE COD, 
All Along Shore: Stories, 
i2mo, cloth, $1 50. 
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MACE’S MOUTHFUL OF BREAD. The 
History of a Mouthful of Bread: and its Effect on the 
Organization of Men and Animals. By JEAN Macé. 
Translated from the Eighth French Edition by Mrs. 
ALFRED GaTTy. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 


MACE’S SERVANTS OF THE STOMACH. 
The Servants of the Stomach. By Jean Mack, Author 


ef “The History of a Mouthful of Bread,” *‘Home | 


airy Tales,” ete., etc. Reprinted from the London 
in Revised and Corrected. 12mo, cloth, 
5. 


HELPS’S SPANISH CONQUEST. The 


Spanish Conquest in America, and its Relation to the 
History of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. 
By Artuur Heirs. Complete in four volumes. Vol. 
IV. just published. 12mo, cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


LOOMIS’S TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. A 
Treatise on Algebra. By Exras Loomis, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale 
College, and Author of a “Course of Mathematics.” 
Revised Edition. 8vo, sheep, $2. 


HARPER’S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVEL- 
LERS IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a 
Guide through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark. Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1868 ~*~ w. ROKE FETRIDGE. 
Seventh Year. Large 12mo, leather, pocket-boek 
form, $7 50. 


HARPER’S PHRASE-BOOEK ; or, Hand-Book 
of Travel-Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German 
and Italian. ona new and Improved Method. ' Intended 
to accompany *‘‘ Harper’s d-Book for Travellers.” 
By W. Pemproxe Ferriper. Assisted by Professors 
of Heidelberg University. With concise and explicit 
Reles for the Pronunciation of the different Languages. 

Square 4to, flexible cloth, $1 50. 
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THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM: A Love Story. 
By the Author of ** John Halifax, Gentleman,” ‘- Two 
arriages,” “A Noble Life,” ‘The Ogilvies,” “A 
Life for a Life.”’ “Olive,” etc. With Illustrations. 
8vo, paper, $1; cloth, $1 50. (Next week.) 
MILDRED. By Georerana M. Crark, Author 
ef “Leslie Tyrrell,” ‘Faith Unwin’s Ordeal,” etc, 
8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP’S FOLLY. 
By Cuarues Lever, Author of ** Maurice Tiernay, the 
Soldier of Fortune,” “ Charles O'Malley, the irish 
Dragoon,” etc., etc. Svo, paper, 50 cents. 


THE MOONSTONE. By Wrixre Comurs. 
Author of * The Woman in White,” *‘No Name,” 
* Armadale,”’ etc. With many Illustrations. 8vo, 
cloth, $2; paper, $1 50. 


THE DOWER HOUSE. By Anniz THomas. 
8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE. By the Author of 
** St. Olave’s,” ete. Svo, paper, 50 cents. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. By Miss M. E. Brappoy. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, paper, 50 cents, 


LOVE OR MARRIAGE ? By Wiiu1am Buack. 
8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


A LOST NAME. By J. 8. Le Fanv. 8yo, 
paper, 50 cents, 


BRAKESPEARE;; or, The Fortunes of a Free 


Lance. By the Authorof “Guy Livingstone,” etc. 
8vo, paper, 50 cents. 





*,* Hanrer & Broruers will send any of the above 


works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


[Oct, 22, 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


ELEMENTS OF ART-CRITICISM, comprising a 
Treatise on the Principles of Man’s Nature as addressed 
by Art. Together with a Historic Survey of the Meth- 
ods of Art Execution in the Departments of Drawing, 
Sculpture, Architecture, Painting, Landscape Garden- 
ing, and the Decorative Arts. Designed as a Text-book 
for Schools and Colleges, and as a Hand-book for Ama- 
teurs and Artists. Abridged Edition. By G. W. Sam- 
son, D.D., President of Columbian College, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 

SPEECHES ON VARIOUS QUESTIONS OF 
Public Policy. By Joun Brieut, Member of the Brit- 
ish Parliament. Edited, with the assistance of the au- 
thor, by Pror. Rogers, Oxford University. With 
Portrait from Steel. 2 vols. 8vo, fine cloth, $12 50. 

A HAND-BOOK OF VACCINATION. By Eb- 
WARD C, SEATON, M.D., Medical Inspector to the Privy 
Council, Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $2 25. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MACAZINE. 


NOW READY: 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER, 
CONTAINING 
I. Mahala’s Drive: An American Story. 
Il. Scientific Expedition to Alaska, 
Ill, Fata Morgana: A Hungarian Legend. 
IV. The French Empire. 
V. Dr. Aar: A Tale. 
VI. Forest Recollections, 
VII. Silhouettes. 
VIII. Legal Interference with the Hours of Labor. 
IX. Emmanuei Leutze, the Artist. 
X. Incognita. 
XI. Riccardo il Falcone: An Italian Story. 
XII. About Strength. IT. 
XIII. A Day at Cherry Patch. 
XIV. Our Monthly Gossip. 
XV. Literature of the Day. 
For sale at all Book and News Stores throughout the 
Country. 


Yearly Subscription, $4. Single Number, 35 cts. Libera 
terms to Clubs and Agents. 


Our ProsPectus FoR 1869 Is NOW READY. 
coPpY. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


““ Beyond all question ‘he very best edition that has yet 
made its appearance.” 


WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
27 HOWARD STREET, NEW YORK. 
Now Rrapy: 


THE ELDER DISRAELI’S WORKS. 
The authorized and complete Edition. with Notes. Edited 
by his son, the Right Hon. B. Disraru. In 9 vols. 
crown 8vo, in large, clear type, on fine tinted paper. 
CoMPRISING : 
CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 4 vols., $7. 
AMENITIES OF LITERATURE. 2 vols., $3 50. 
CALAMITIES AND QUARRELS OF AUTHORS. 2 
vols., $3 50. 
THE LITERARY CHARACTER, 1 vol., $2 25. 
Or, the complete set, 9 vols., cloth, in box, $15; half 
calf, $30. 
For sale at principal bookstores, and mailed post-paid 
on receipt of price by 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
2% Howard Street, New York. 


SEND FORA 





JusT PUBLISHED: 


HAPPY HOURS: 


A Collection of Songs and Music for Schools, Academies, 
: and the Home Circle. 

By Howarp Krnessury and Rey. A. A, GRALEY. 
Embracing “SPIRITED,” “SENTIMENTAL,” “ OCCA- 
SIONAL,” “ AMUSING,” and ** PATRIOTIC” SONGS, 
etc., ete. Also, a Devotional Department, and an Elemen- 
tary Treatise for Musical Instruction. Words and Music 


mostly original. 
Board covers, cloth backs, 50 cents per copy; $5 per 
dozen. Cloth bound, gilt ietters, 65 cenés per copy; 


$6 50 per dozen. 
CARMINA YALENSIA. 
A new Collection of College Songs and Music. $1 50 
TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 
678 Broadway. 


, New York. 
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CHOICE “COPIES OF STANDARD WORKS 


FOR SALE BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
110 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


DE FOE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 20 vols. 
18mo, half morocco, marbled edges, S75. London, 1840. 
Scarce ; a fine copy of the best edition. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’S WORKS 
splendid engravings. 
$150. London, 


yee MEMOIRS OF LIBRARIES: 


e paper. 2 vols. Imperial 8vo, polished calf, extra, 
nit ops, edges uncut, $40. London, 1859, 


KNIGHT’S SHAKESPEARE. Many hundred 
illustrations. 8 vols. Imperial 8vo, elegantly bound 
in full tree cal 7 as backs, Sues edges gilt over carmine, 
by Riviere, $1 Londo: 

A Fee en copy of the eriginal edition of Knight’s Pictor- 
espeare. 


BRITISH POETS. Aldine Edition; large 
paper, 52 vols. crown 8vo, calf, extra, gilt tops, edges 
uncut, $300. London, 1966. 


MILTON’S POEMS. Baskerville Edition. 
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8 vols. folio, half morocco, gilt, 





2 
vols. 8vo, beautifully bound in full tree calf, gilt backs 
and edges, by Riviere. $3750. Birmingham, 1758. | 


GELL & GANDY’S WORK ON THE TOPO- | 
GRAPHY OF POMPEII AND ROME. Illustrated with | 
steel engravings, maps, and woodcuts. 5 vols. and atlas, | 
8vo, hall merecee t edges, $85. London, 1817-22. 


NICHOLS’S LITERARY ANECDOTES AND 
LITERARY HISTORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH | 
CENTURY. With portraits. 17 vols. fo, tree calf, | 
gilt backs, yellow edges, $225. London, 1812-17. 

A very handsome copy. 


SHAKESPEARE. Bell & Daldy’s Reprint of 
the Chiswick Edition. Large paper. 10 vols. crown 
8vo. full morocco, gilt backs and edges, by Matthews, | 
$100. London, 1856. 


COLLINS’S PEERAGE OF ENGLAND. Ed- | 


ited by Sir Egerton Brydges. 9 vols. Svo, mottled calf, 
po maya ae London, 1812. 
A choice copy. 
COLERIDGE’S LITERARY REMAINS. 4 
vols. 8vo, yotemee calf, gilt backs, marbled edges, by 
Riviere, $ Pickering, 1836. 





THE GALAXY 


FOR NOVEMBER, 
NOW READY. 





antly Illustrated, Brilliant, Entertain- 


It is the most El 
a: agazine published in this country. 


ing, and Attractive 





CONTENTS OF THE NOVEMBER NUMBER: 

I, CIPHER: A Novel. Part First. Chapters VII. | 

to XI. (With an illustration by Sol Eytinge.) 

Il. os —~ Smee OF A HERO. By Edward A, Pol- 
rd. 





Ill, LONDON BEGGARS. By N. 8. Dodge. 
IV. = PICTURE OF THE WORLD. By E. R. | 
Vy. A TALK WITH MR. BURLINGAME er | 
CHINA. By Richard J. Hinton. 
VI. THE BALLAD OF THE KING’S 
HOUND. By Charles Dawson Shanly. 
Vil. MIDGE. By Chauncey Hickox. 


BLOOD- 


VII. BEECHDALE. By Marian Harland. Chapters 
XVII. to End, 
Ix. THE ATTEMPT AT STRASBOURG; as de- 


scribed by Louis ap in a Letter to his | 
Mother. With Notes by John 8. C. Abbott 


X. DEMOCRATIC DEITIES. By Eugene Benson. 


XI. BY RAIL TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. By 
I. Edwards rke. 

XII. TWO FRENCH EDITORS: Emme pe Grrarpm 
and HENRI Rocuerort. By Virginia Vaughan. 

xin. ee AND THEIR USES. By Richard Grant 


XxIv. “a canary MISCELLANY: 
N (With an illustration by 


The ~~ of a By T. E. Clark, M.D. 
a Finger-Bowl. y Marston Niles, 
The Four Nations. By W. L. Alden. 
XV. DRIFT-WOOD. By Philip Quilibet. 
XVI. LITERATURE AND ART. 
XVII. NEBULA. By the Editor. 
Price, 35 cents ; $4 per year. 


Very liberal terms made with those who will get up 
clubs for the Galary. Address 


| the spirit of the remotest past. 


| and giving us a sense of slightly garrulous companionship 


of a lonely life. 
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THE NEW ROMANCE, 


Now 


SPLENDID NEW GIFT-BOOK: 
THE BIRD. 


By Jugs Micwe.et, author of *‘ History of France,” etc. 


READY. 


TOO TRUE: 





This beautiful volume is illustrated by two hundred and 


ten exquisite engravings, by G1acomELi, Doré’s col- | Storv of "To-daw 
laborateur on his celebrated Bible. “A Sto1 J f ‘Po-day. 
Prick—Muslin extra, bevelled - - - - $6 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, extra, $1.50. Also cheap edition, &vo, 


Turkey Mor. extraantique - - - 10 


paper, 60 cenis, 

As full of the *‘ sweetness of pathos” as one of Miss Lan- 
don’s poems, this novel is also strange in story and unique 
in its characterizations. The author writes with the ease 
| and grace of one thoroughly skilled in the too little studied 

“art” of composition, and, as a consequence, pleases even 
| in subordinate features. There is not, in the whole work, 
one dull page. As a whole it is graphic, vigorous, and 
Jresh, as all original things are fresh. Its delineations of 
character are, indeed, something quite cut of the ordinary 
category ; and the photographic power which assists the 
subtle lights and shades that make up the daily detail of in- 
dividual life is culculated to arrest attention and to create 
remark. 

Those seeking for something readable, sensible, and en- 
tertaining, without any vulgarly ‘sensational’ clap-trap, 
| will find in ** Too True” a real enjoyment. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
The Safurday Review, 

‘The French—as in other things. so in science—have a 
knack which we have not. Since Buffon’s days they have | 
coutrived to write scientific books in a poetical fashion and 
with a certain bouquet, as it were, of sentiment, and a kind | 
of glitter and sparkle which is far from us. We feel this 
in looking at Michelet’s ‘The Bird,’ which is graceful and 
airy in style, and is illustrated in quite the same spirit.” 

The Art Journal, 

“It is a charming book to read, and a most valuable 
volume to think over. . It was a wise, and we can- 
not doubt it will be a profitable, duty to publish it here, 
where it must take a place second only to that it occupies | 
in the language in which it was written. The engravings | 
on wood are of a very masterly character; they are all 





CONTENTS: 
| first-class, admirably drawn. and exquisitely engraved ; 1, The Jewels. 2, TheSilent Witness. 3, Story of Count 
they may be classed, indeed, with the best productions of | Konigsberg. 4, Mrs. Grizzle. 5, The Fete Champttre. 


the art that have been produced in our age." 
The Art Journal (Second Notice). 

* Certainly natural history has never, in our opinion, 
| been more exquisitely illustrated by wood engraving than | 
the whole of these designs by M. Giacomelli, who has 
treated the subject with rare delicacy of pencil, and the | 
| most charming poetical feeling—a feeling perfectly in har- | 
mony with the written descriptions of M. Michelet him- | 
| self.” 


6, Love’s Young Dream. 7, Photographs 
9, Frost upon the Flowers. 10, Side-Scenes. 11, A Quiet 
Game Well Played. 12, Will She Do It? 18, The Good 
that isin some Human Nature. 14, A Camelia in the Hair 
means ‘* Yes." 15, A Midnight Peril. 16, The Beginning 
of the End. 17, Tableau Vivant. 18, The Baron's Antece- 
dents, 19, The Breaking of the Golden Bowl 


8, Girls’ Hearts 





“NATIONAL AND CosmMoroLrTan.” 
PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE 


Tllustrated London News, 
“One of the most charming books we have lately re. | 


| ceived—certainly a book worthy of perusal, and no less | baad 
worthy of meditation.” | LITERATU RE, SCIENCE, ART, AND NATIONAL 
INTERESTS. 


Extract from Letter of M. Michelet to the Publishers. 
* Paris, 10th January, 1868, 

‘* GENTLEMEN: I have hitherto had no faith in translations, 
but your excellent translator has reconciled me to them. 
As far as I can judge, his work is exceedingly well done. 

‘* The illustrations are admirably printed, with a softness 
rarely shown in our French engravings. 

‘I am much flattered by the extreme care you have be- 
stowed upon my book, and Madame Michelet is also de- 
lighted to see it so beautifully produced. Accept of our 
thanks and cordial greeting. J, MICHELET, 

‘To Tuomas Netson & Sons.” 

*,* Copies mailed on receipt of price. 


bie NELSON & SONS, 
37 Grand Street, New York. 

ROBERTS BROTHERS’ PUBL I-| | 

CATIONS. : 


For attractive Table of Contents see Novemner Number. 
Terms—$4 per annum ; twocopies, $7; three copies, $10. 


c. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
661 Broadway, New York. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW 
|The Bad English of Lindley Murray and other 
Writers of the English Language. 

By G. Wasnrneton Moon, F.R.S.L. 

12mo, cloth. $1 50. 


EDITIONS. 


A Series of Criticisms. 


MESSRS. 





BY 


THE FIFTH EDITION OF THE DEAN’S ENGLISH. 


THE GENIUS OF SOLITUDE. + «#00 oo 0: 


BY REV. WM. R. ALGER. |; 
} 
} 


THE SAME AUTHOR: 





Dean of Canterbury's Essays on the 
Queen's English. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

Price, $2. 

{From the London Fortnightly Review, Oct., 1868.] 
This volume is a curious and fascinating union of the 
spirit of the oldest Old World with that of the newest New | 
World. Mr. Alger is a modern American, baptized with | 
Amid the noise of modern 
democratic society he feels the charm of that unbroken 
quiet which lies upon the surface of Eastern life. } 

With a thorough appreciation of the pleasures of society, | 
he unites a strong sense of the value of solitude and an in- 
tense enjoyment of its delights. He takes himself and his 
readers out of the noise and bustle of cities into the grand 
solitudes of Nature, discoursing eloquently of their silence, 


‘“We think Mr. Moon entitled to the gratitude of all 
lovers of our language in its purity for this exposure of the 
Dean's English.”’"— The Churchman. 


“It is calculated to render considerable service to loose 
thinkers, speakers, and writers.""— London Review. 


POTT & AMERY, 
5 anv 13 COOPER UNION, NEW YORK. 


VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
12 DEY STREET, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY: 


PATTIE DURANT: 
A TALE OF 1662. 
BY CYCLA, 


Aunt Dorothy's Will,” ‘* Daybreak,” ‘‘ War- 
fare and Work,” etc., etc. 


among deserts and forests. and prairies and crumbling 
ruins. His book is pre-eminently a book for the busy, yet 
jt is a book for the lonely, too—a charming companion for | 
the quiet moments of a bustling existence. or the long hours 





Sold by all booksellers, and mailed post-paid by the pub- | Author of * 


lishers. 
‘ 





SHELDON & CO., 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 


1 vol. 16mo, cloth, 236 pp., price $1 25. 
For sale by all Booksellers and News-dealers. 
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COMPLETION OF THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
ROUTLEDGE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF 
MAN: AFRICA. Being an Account of the Manners 
and Customs of the Uncivilized Races of Man. By the 
Rev. J. G. Woon, M.A., F.L.S. With New Designs by 
Angas, Danby, Wolf, Zwecker, and others. Engraved 
by Dalziel Brothers. Royal 8vo, cloth, 774 pages, $7. | 
This is the masterly beginning of a work that will rank | 
amongst the most solid and substantial edifices of modern 
history. Masterly in ita comprehensive detail, and in the 
patient labor bestowed in displaying and describing them, 


the reader is at once instructed and amused by the method 
and manner of it.”—London Lraminer. 


THE SEABOARD PARISH. A Sequel to 
“ Annale of a Quiet Neighborhood.” By Groner Mac- 
ponwaLp, LL.D. 12mo, large type, paper covers, $1. 

ri There is no literature better than this.”—//lustrated 

amen 


“A story of the very highest order; full of deep and 
healthy truth, told in the most genial way ; a story to read 
thonghtfully, ‘slowly, lovingly.’ — Birmingham Daily Post, 


“* Uses his ging - for the dissemination of some 
of the richest traths of the Christian system.”—Chrisiian 
Vows. 


‘Written in the author’s own quiet yet forcible style, 
full of deep, true Christian feeling.”.— Oldham Chronicle. 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. 
By Epwarp GARRETT. 12mo, large type, paper cov- 
ers, 50 cents. 

“ Whoever this author may be, he is worthy of a criticism 
which few critics have the luck to be able to pro- 
nounce more than once or twice in a lifetime. ‘ 

If this is net the epitome of a real old man’s diary, it is the 

beet imitation of reality we have ever come across. We 

commend these ‘Occupations’ to the attention of every- 
body.""—Zondon Atheneum, 


THE FAMILY DOCTOR: A Dictionary of 
Domestic Medicine and Surgery, especially adapted for 
Family Use. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 


TEN THOUSAND WONDERFUL THINGS. 
Comprising whatever is Marvellous and Rare, Curious, 
Eccentric, and Extraordinary in all Ages and Nations: 
Profusely illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 

*,* Any of the above will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
NEW LAW BOOK. 
TOWNSHEND 

ON 


SLANDER AND LIBEL. 

A TREATISE ON THE WRONGS CALLED 
SLANDER AND LIBEL, and on the Remedies for 
those Wrongs. By Joun TownsHEND, Esq., of the New 
York Bar. 1 vol. 8vo, price $6 50. 

*,* This long-announced work is now ready. The pub- 
lishers believe it is a treatise of no ordinary merit. They 
know that the author brought to his task a long and exten- 
sive practice in his profession, an unusual familiarity with 
the branch of law treated upon, a vast general reading, 
togetber with a long apprenticeship to author-craft. These 
qualifications have, the publishers are assured by compe- 
tent judges who have examined the advance sheets, enabled 
the author to produce a work replete with recondite learn- 
iug, and presenting an exhaustive view of his subject in 
the most logical and convincing form. While the author 
deals with each topic upon principle, he is profuse in 
the citation of authorities, the Notes of References to De- 
cisions EXCEED TWO THOUSAND, and occupy one-half 
of the volume, which contains some six hundred pages. 

Sent by mail or express, charges paid, upon receipt of 
$6 50. 

BAKER, VOORHIS & CO., Publishers, 

66 Nassau Street, New York. 


L. W. SCHMIDT, 
CERMAN BOOKSELLER, 
24 BarcLay STREET, New York, 


Imp rts regularly all the leading Foreign Publications, 
including Periodicals, 

Foreign works noticed in the Nation kept constantly on 
hand or procured to order. 
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MR. GILES’S JUVENILES. 
THE MACIC SPECTACLES. 
A FAIRY STORY. 


Illustrated by Cuarman. Square 1fmo, tinted paper, extra 
cloth, gilt top, pp. 180, price $1. 


THE WONDERFUL POCKET, 
OTHER STORIES. 


With six cuts from designs by Caarman. Pp. 164. Uni- 
form in style and price with the above. 


AND 





IN PRESS: 

THE CATES OF PEARL. 
Elegantly printed and illustrated. Uniform with “The 
Magic Spectacles.” 

Published and for sale by 


JOS. R. PUTNAM, 
20 Cooper Union, New York. 


TO BOOKBUYERS. 


PRICED CATALOGUE No. 9, OF NEW AND OLD 
BOOKS, 


Including many scarce books in AMERICAN HISTORY, 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKS, FACETLA, etc., etc., just published, 
and will be forwarded free to any address, 
DAVID G. FRANCTS, 
Dealer in New and Second-hand Books, 
8 Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 








TO BOOK COLLECTORS. 
J. W. Bourton invites the attention of Book-buyers to 
his very extensive collection of 
CHOICE IMPORTED BOOKS, 

embra all classes of Literature, and enlarly Sv- 
PERBLY USTRATED and Fine ART ORKS, Hastory 
and Broerapny, Voraces and TRAVELS, PorTry and the 
Drama, Naturat History, Stanparp and MIsCcELLANE- 
ous Worss, ¥ PRINTED , ILLUMINATED Mis- 
BALA, etc. 

Priced Catalogues gratis on application, 

Entire Libraries purchased for cash. 

J. W. BOUTON, 416 Broome Street, New York. 


Now Russ 1 FOR THE Teen: 
THE GREATEST HORSE-BOOK EVER PUBLISHED : 
HIRAM WOODRUFF 
ON 


The Trotting-Horse of America: 


How to Train and Drive Him, with Reminiscences of the 
Trotting Turf. 


The results of the author's forty years’ experience and 
unequalled skill in training and driving, together with a 
store of interesting matter concerning cclebrated horses of 
the American Turf; embracing, also, an Introductory No- 
tice of the late Hiram Woodruff, by George Wilkes, and a 
Biographical Sketch by the editor of the work, Chas. J. 
Foster, of Wilkes’s Spirit of the Times. The book isa 
handsome 12mo, and contains a splendid steel-plate por- 
trait of Hiram Woodruff. 

Price, extra cloth, $2 2. 

Single copies sent on receipt of price. 


Canvassers granted a liberal discount. 
J. B. FORD & CO., 


164 Nassau Street, Printing-House Square, 
NEW YORK, 


THE PIANO BOOK WHICH CANNOT BE EXCELLED 
Is 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD. 


RreviaR Sate, 30,000 a Year. 
Sold by all Music-dealers. Price $3 75. Sent post-paid. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington Street, Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway. New York. 








A COMPLETE FAMILY PAPER. 


THE METHODIST, 


A NATIONAL RELIGIOUS WEEKLY JOURNAL, 
Published in the city of New York. in Hy quarto 
form, and in the best typographical sty] 


INDEPENDENT AND FRATERNAL, LOYAL AND 
PROGRESSIVE. 


“THE METHODIST” 


Discusses with frankness and courage every subject of in- 
om to the Church, yet abandin personal or direct contro- 
with existi ligious Journals. and is intended to 
suppiy families an organ comparing favorably with 


yp AND BEST JOURNALS OF THE DAY. 


It commands the BEST LITERARY aBtirry of the Church 
at home and abroad, and represents loyally and courage- 
ously the interests of general Christianity ; and is conducted 
with prudence and digntty, and aims to } above PARTISAN- 
SHIP AND VIRULENCE. 


IT 18 EDITED BY THE 


REV. CEO. R. CROOKS, D.D., 
Assisted by an able Corps of Contributors, 
AMONG WHOM ARE: 


Rev. BISHOP SIMPSON, D.D., 
~~ — M’CLINTOCK, LL. ~ 


ABEL STEVENS, kD. 
"Es B. H. NADAL. D-D.. 
Rev. J. F. HURST, D.D., 
Rev. T. M. EDDY. D.D 
v. H. B. RIDGA WAY, DD. 
Rev. J. M. FREEMAN. A.M.. 


Prof. A. J. SCHEM, and others. 


Its department , * THE LITTLE FOLKS is always 
bred supplied with the choicest matter, original or trans- 


Its SERMON DEPARTMENT is especially attractive, con- 
furnish a weekly Sermon BY A DisTINGUISHED MINISTER, 
furnished to or reported expressly for it, among whom 


BISHOP SIMPSON, D.D. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
NEWMAN 


It is one of the LARGEST PAPERS of the denomi- 
nation, and, in view of the liberal outlay oo in its 
P roduction, THE CHEAPEST also, And, if unexampled 

berality of expenditure and untiring exertion will secure 
such a result, it shall not only be one of the Largest AND 
CHEAPEST, BUT ALSO THE BEST. 

The following are 3 few of the many notices which Tua 

MeEtTHopisT has recently received from the press: 
From the New York 7ridune. 

“The Methodist has long been in the first rank of the re- 
ligious journals of our country.” 

From the New York Jndependent. 

‘There is no more readable paper upon our exchange- 
list than our neighbor, the pe 4 cee Its selections are 
made with excellent judgment ¥t has an ier tae 5. 4 
teresting correspondence a literary departmen 
gouvthes well for the children. and furnishes financial and 
commercial rts like ourselves. The editorial page | 
marked by able writing, and always sides with justice in 
the vital questions of these times. We wish it continued 
success.’ 

From the Buffalo (M. E.) Christian Advocate. 

ns ag re per of this country, in spirit, appear- 
ance, in ry abilkey. 2 excels it, while but few will compare 
with it at all. We care not how wide becomes its circula- 
tion, for wherever it is known and read friendly influences 
and good results will follow.” 

From the New York Evening Post. 
‘The Methodist is one of the very best of the religious 
weeklies of this country.” 
From the Western Methodist Protestant. 


‘* It is conducted with marked ability, and is one of tho 
best, if not the very best, Methodist paper received at this 


From the American Presbyterian. 

‘‘ Among our entire list of none is more wel- 
come to our table than the Methodist, As a religious and 
—w newspaper it is a desirable visitant to any house- 

old 
From the Religious pene (United Brethren in Christ). 

“Tt is one among the few papers on our | exchange- 
list which we read carefully every week. It co's variety, 
fulness, and completeness vanatid found in a newspaper.” 


TERMS: $2 50 PER YES YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
*,* THOSE SUBSCRIBING now for 1869 WILL HAVE THE 
PAPER SENT FREE jor remainder of 1868. 
*,* LisgRaL Premiums on Caso Commissions to those 
obtaining subscribers. 
*,* gy” rs ts any address, on ap 
plication. Address 


H. W. DOUCLAS, Publisher, 
114 Nassau Street, New York. 
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ALLEN EBBS & CO., 


7% CHAMBERS STREET, 
Have just imported by Steamship City of Paris a splen- 
did collection of 
FINE BOOKS, 


INCLUDING THE 
MOST ELEGANT COLLECTION OF WORKS OF ART 
EVER IMPORTED FOR SALE. 





Lovers of rare, curious, and valuable Books are re- 
cnarncaal invited to call and examine the collection. 


NEW BOOKS. 


f Ss An Answer to Strauss. By | 
TM he hate 1 4 f 9! PU sar, Librarian at Tiibingen. | 
rice, $ 


Le Te to,a,.Man of f the age, Bree Go| 


Ses DES GUAYs. Price, $1 1 50. 

Deus-H °o io Os. Man.) By,.THEopHILUs Parsons, >| 

The e, Authenticity of the Gospels. By A) 

F he Lati f 

iy 35 cent “ ‘ _ 
A ‘om entary, 





on M hew By Rev. Wm. 
An a .. of the Internal Sense. 


Swedenborg, the Philosopher. By R. L. | 
TaFEL, Ph.D. Price, $2 25. 

Who was Swedenborg? By Rev. 0. P. 
Hrizer, London. Price, 50 cents. 

The Lage = Solomon. By Rev. T. 0. 
PaIneE. e, $6. 

The Growth of tt the Mind. By Sampson REED. 


C. ScrrBNzeR & Co. 


Nicuoits & Noyes. 
J. B. Lieprncorr & C 


CLaxTon, Remsen & Har- 
FELFINGER, 


HOLIDAY JOURNAL.— NEW NO.— 


For the Holidays of 1868-9, containin 
Story, Parlor Plays, Magic Sports, Odd 
Experiments, Pro lems, zles, ete. 
illustrated, Sent FREER. Address, 


ADAMS & CO., Publishers, 
2% Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


LAVE SONGS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
A Unique Collection of Original Melodies—words and 
music—obtained among the negroes of the South ; preceded 
by an account of these Songs, and an Essay on the Negro 
Dialect, as observed at Port Royal, by Prof. W. F. Allen, of 
the University of Wisconsin. oth, ‘Gee, price $1 50. 


CRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS. Reprinted 

from the Nation, and supplying in some measure the 
first two volumes of that Pe: which are now obtainable 
only with difficulty. Cloth, 12mo, price $1 50. 


LYDORI VERGILIT DE RERUM INVEN.- 
TORIBUS, The last publication of the Agathynian 
— Porc printed, paper cover, 8vo, price $3. 


mzootpeld iesees ray of price. Address PUBLISHER, 
ork 


0. 





FREE. 


a Christmas 
ricks, Queer 
16 large pages, 








A GOOD NUMBER. 
THE BEST YET ISSUED! 


See Portraits and Biographies of Isabella, the late Queen 
of Spain ; Max Miiller, Isaac Taylor; Schiller, Chamisso, 
Gellert, Uhland, Heine, German Lyric Poets; Mrs. T. Mc 
Gath, 107 years old; Gounod, the author of *‘ Faust ;” The 
Antiquity of Man: Shakespeare’s play of Macbeth; Is 
Man Immortal? Getting Rich; Count Chorinski and the 
German Murderess, Baroness Ebergenyi, with suggestions 
on Culture and Crime; The Crisis in Life ; Emerson on the 
Bye ; Recreation ve. Stimulation ; Tobacco and Bald Heads ; 
A good Judge of Character ; the New England Fisheries ; 
May Twins Marry? etc. Only 30 cents, or $3 a year. 
Newsmen have it. Address 


S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
889 Broadway, New York. 





ARCHER & PANCOAST M’F’C CO., 
Manufacturers of 


CAS FIXTURES, 
COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, Etc., 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Manufactory and Warerooms, 





®, tt, 13 Mercer Strect, . Y. 





Ss. Cc. & G. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
52 Wall Street, New York. 


28 State Street, Boston. 


“Insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 PIneE StrREET, New York, 
BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WaLL SrRzEEt, 


| ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS | 
FOR USE IN 


THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 
WILLIAM c. TOWNSEND, | 


Stock, Insurance, and Money Broker, 
70 Weyposser Sr., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BOYDEN & KELLEY, 
Real Estate Agents, 
182 La Satie Street, Curcago. 





J. W. BOYDEN. L, B. KELLEY. 


Negotiate Investments and Loans for Corporations, 
— or Capitalists, with Interest, payable East or 
est 


Russell Sturgis, St.» 


ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 
ARCHITECTS, 


110 Broadway. 


ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 


Author of ‘‘ Country Life,’ furnishes plans and advice for 
laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John M. 
Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus Water- 
man, Providence, R. 1.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten Island ; 
R. 8. Fields, Princeton, N. J. 

41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, and 
of furnishing Designs and Superintendence for Buildings 
and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, Parks, 
Cemeteries, and Gardens. 

FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
110 Broadway, RED'K C. WI 
New York, January 1, 1866. 


CULBERT & co., 
24 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


POCKET BOOKS, 
TRAVELLING BACS, 
DRESSING CASES, 
CARD CASES, 
RUSSIA LEATHER GOODS. 


Writing Desks a Specialty. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CASH CAPITAL, $400,000. 


Total Assets, July 1, 1868 
Losses Paid since Organization. 


$614,004 47 
$941,059 30 





B. 8S. WALCOTT, President. 
I, REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


_ PHENIX 


| INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


OFFICES: 
12 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, 
189 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


m 


Cash Capital... 
Assets, July 1, 1968,......... 


INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE. 


$1,000 000 00 
-- $1,558,567 73 


Marine, Lake, Canal, and Inland Transportation. 
STEPHEN CROWELL, Prestpent. 
EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vics-Presipsnt. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 


HOME > 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, 1385 BROADWAY 


BRANCH OFFICES : 


1127 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
151 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Cash Capital, - 
Assets, ist July, (868, 
Liabilities, 


$2,000,000 00 
3,730,981 60 
126,453 15 


A deduction from the Premium, equal to the Commis- 
sion formerly paid, will be made to all parties insuring City 


risks without the intervention of a broker 


POLICIES ISSUED PAYABLE IN COLD, 
IF DESIRED. 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, PREsrIDENT. 
A. F, WILMARTH, Vice-PresmpEnt. 
D, A. HEALD, 2p Vics-PREsIDENT. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
GEO. M. LYON, Ass’t SEcRETARY. 
T. B. GREENE, 2p Aes’r SecneTarRr. 
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UNION ADAMS, 
637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


IMPORTER OF 
MEN'S FINE FURNISHING COODS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Dress Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs. 


Fine 





Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 


479 BROADWAY, 
Four doors below Broome Street, 


OFFER A LARGE 8TOCK OF 


CHINA, CLASS, CUTLERY, 


ETC., 
SILVER-PLATED GOODS 
FROM THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


PARISIAN GRANITE CHINA, BRONZES, 
FANCY GOODS, 


ETC., ETC., 
ALL AT VERY LOW PRICEs. 
HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
AT CLAVERACK, N. Y,. 


A first-class Boarding-school for both sexes. Students 
received October 26. 


REV. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 
AKE Near PEeks- 
on Git EGAN 4, SCHOOL, 


nsurpassed advantages for the healthy 
cdunaiion < of boys 
Principal, CH RRL 2S D. MORRIS, M.A.,, late Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. 


STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 


A family school founded 1850. With a limited number, 
special encouragement is given to backward or timid 
Pie and unusual attention to individual peculiarities. 
*hysical culture a specialty, including Military Drill, Gym- 
nastics, and Boating. Ample qrounie, with buildings and 
appointments com plete, in every respect. Boys fitted for 
Coliege, business, West Point, or Annapolis. Circulars with 
references sent on application. 


W. C, WILLCOX, M.A., Princrpax, Stamford, Conn. 
MRS. LEVERETT’S 
French and English Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies, 
No. 32 West Eighteenth Street, 
will reopen on WEDNESDAY, September 23. Applications 


may be made to Mrs. L. personally, or by letter, at the 
above address 





SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL OF |; 
YALE COLLECE. 


This department of Yale College, under the direction of 
President Woolsey, and Professors Dana, Norton, Lyman, 
Silliman, Whitney, Brush, Gilman, Johnson, Brewer, ‘ock: | 
well, Eaton, Marsh, and Verrill, furnishes regular and spe- | 
“ al ‘courses of instruction in Chemistry and Metallurgy, | 

Civil, Mining, and Mechanical Engineering, Agriculture, | 
Natural History, etc. for circulars address Prof. D. C 
Gilman, Sec., New Haven, Conn, 


CARPETS AND FURNITURE. 


H. O’FARRE L Has just opened for his Fall | 
Trade 2,000 pieces of ENGLISH VELV BT, BRUSSELS, 

'-PLY and superior INGRAIN CARPETS.’ 5,000 pieces | 
of OLL-CLOTH, from 3 to 24 feet wide, LACE CURT INS, 
Ww INDOW SHADES, DRUGGETS, RUGS, MATS, etc.. 
etc. FURNITURE—The Largest Assortment of Rich and 


Medium FURNITURE in the United States, Over seven | 
S-story buildings, 100 feet deep, literally packed with the | 
best class « of Parlor and Bedroom SUITS, etc., to be found 
anywhere; all manufactured under his own ‘supervision, 
and warranted to his customers, at 
156 and 488 EIGHTH AVENUE, 

and 267, 269, and «id West Thirty-fifth Street—adjoining. | 

BLANKE rs, + ILTS, COMFORTABLES, SHEE 
INGS, and FE ATHER BEDDING at very low prices. 


‘The Nation. 
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oun ang One Beat This ? 
Op SayBRook, Conn., Sept. 26, 1868. 
Messrs. WHEELER & WILSON. 

GENTLEMEN: I wish to say that I have in my family a 
‘*Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine” that has been in al- 
most daily use for the past ten (10) years, and not a thing 
has ever been done to it in way of repairing; not a screw 
loose or any part of it out of order in all that time. It has 
been used in making coats, vests, and pants, of the thick- 
est of woollen goods, besides doing all kinds of family 
sewing, and is now, this day, the best machine for work I 
ever saw. 

Can any one beat this? 


Respectfully, GILBERT PRATT. 


Any one who can beat this (and we think many can) 
will please address 


Messrs. WHEELER & WILson, 
625 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWiST, 
SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASSI- 
MERES, 


FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


Silks for Special Purposes to Order. 


AGENTS: 


EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 


CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 


LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHASE, STEWART & CO., 
10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore. 





NEW PATENT PIANOS. 


RAVEN & BACON 
(Established 1829), 


Warerooms 644 & 646 Broadway, N.Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





| PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COMBINA- 


TION SOUNDING-BOARDS. 
Patented August 14, 1866. 


This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, 
is of the greatest advantage to the tone of the instrument, 


= > affects the sounding-board, the very soul of the Piano, 


roduces thereby a pure liquid tone ay gg = 
nom ty and power to that of the ord Piano. 
sounding-board, released from its conned ion with = 
iano-case, and resting upon ander sounding-boards, is re- 
eved from the dity caused by such connection, and its 
a quality increased. 

Our Pianos are first-class in every respect, and oi 
| anes will have not only our own guarantee as to their 
quality, but also the guarantee of the repatation of the in- 
| strument, obtained from the experience of our patrons who 
have used them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 
| nently household instrument, as well as parties bp seen 
to purchase new Pianos, are invited to call and examine 
our assortment. 


s. A. FARRAND’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
1400 Broadway, corner Thirty-ninth Street. 
Number of pupils limited. 

This school is so organized that each boy receives all the 
personal attention he may need. Time enough is 
| explain the difficulties each scholar meets with, 
| pains are taken to teach him How To stupy. This is 
| 80 thoroughly that he needs no help at home. 

Individuality, instead of being repressed, is appreciated, 
and educated aright. 








FINE WATCHES. 


We desire to call the attention of watch-buyers to the 
very fine WATCHES made by the AMERICAN WATCH 
CO. of Waltham, and known as the 


3-4 PLATE, 16 SIZE. 
To the manufacture of these Watches the Company have 
devoted all the science and skill in the art at their com- 
mand, and confidently claim that for fineness and beauty, 
not less than for the greater excellences of mechanical and 
scientific correctness of design and execution, these 
Watches will compare favorably with the best made in 
any country. In this country the manufacture of such 
Watches is not even attempted except at Waltham. 
For sale by 


HOWARD & CO., 


619 Broadway, New York. 





- COLGATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds ‘of superior excel- 
lence, for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all deal- 
ers in fancy articles, 


B. T. BABBITT’S- 
ARTICLES OF EVERYDAY USE. 


B. T. Bassirt’s LION COFFEE. 
B. T. Bassirr’s Labor-Saving SOAPS. 
B. T. Baxssirt’s Celebrated SOAP POWDER, 
B. T. Bassirr’s SALERATUS, 
B. T. Bassirr’s STAR YEAST POWDER. 
For sale everywhere. 
Ask your grocer for B. T. Bassirr’s preparations, 


and take no other. I guarantee them to be PURE and 
UNADULTERATED. 


B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, and 
and 44 West Street, New York. 


-PRANC’S AMERICAN CHROMOS. 
For sale at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mailed 
FREE by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 

The 


Nation. 


This Journal commenced its Seventh Volume with the 
first issue of July, 1868. It has a well-established charac- 
ter as a political, social, and literary force, a medium for 
the best talent of the one, Se a representative of 
national ——e ; while its Satectadigepdenes has, 
the Publishers ws bi won it the respect and confidence 
= men of all parties. ts increased circulation among 

en of every , WE. A. is proof of its value for 

se ene of public teachers; and for the sake of its still 
citer diuson onene thew the, Pes lishers offer AYA y 
the r free, and pos for one mon any 
ee hin ered tk ith o slow to cule 


scribing. wishing to 

sc 5 

The Publishers are constantly assured by Advertisers of 
the profitable returns from their agree seen 2 in the 
Nat the circulation of which is considerably |: r 
than that of any similar weekly published in this coun 


utes 





Book publishers in of the U: 
schools, makers ane cunibitors Ag —— 7 
iarly to r e advertise in 
poss culars of Fam ge given by circular. 
‘ CONTENTS OF No. 172: 
The Week 


Negro Tactics at the South. 

Crops, Railroads, Real Estate, hy 
The Russians and the es ory = Cen‘ 
John Stuart Mill on National Faith, 
The Religious Conventions. 


i'w 
# —y vohg General Butler. 
tera oO 
Conquest of Florida by Hernando de Soto. 
Current Literature. 
Books of the Week. 


ie Paymenta. 
Asia. 


—— 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT 
3 Park Place, 


ty: 
*,* Pe > the first seven num- 
bers of Vol. I., OF I, and V., can do so 
at the office of the F: 
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